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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


Keeptnc HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How tr Has 
3EEN Done. How tr MAY BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XL. 


ENGLISH MUFFINS AND CRUMPETS—PICKLING AND CURING— 
ROAST BEEF HEART—SOUSED MACKEREL. 

v RS. WELLES’ visit was to have been 

a week only, but at the end of it, 

it seemed as if they had but just 

got to the point of enjoying each 


duced to spare her for a few 
days longer. 

“IT declare, Molly, when I 
came here I expected to do so 
much, both for you and myself, 
and I’ve done nothing.” 

“Oh yes, just consider my 
entertainment, what you did to help me in that ; but there’s one 
thing I want this very day, that is English muffins and crum- 
pets. I have tried once or twice from recipes in my English 
cook books, but they always give the quantities for a bakery, 
—a peck of flour, sometimes a bushel,—and it is difficult to 
reduce that down, beside I know success depends on con- 
sistency, and there is very little guidance given. ‘Water to 
make a soft dough’ is only stated ; ow soft is not hinted, and 
the so-called English muffins in our books are very good as 
muffins, ouly they don’t happen to be the thing at all.” 

“| know it is really only a question of consistency. I will 
make some this very day, if you have yeast in the house.” 

“Yes, I am especially anxious to have them, because they 
are as good two days old as one, and in a little family like 
ours, that is a great thing.” 

it was Monday, and by the time the muffins had risen, 
washing would be over and the top of the fire free. 

* We'll go out and set them now.” 

The setting was very simple, being only the making of a 
still bread sponge. Half a cake of yeast was dissolved in a 
pint and a half of warm milk, into which a scant teaspoonful of 
sal!, two of sugar and one large one of butter warmed, were 
stirred into this. Into this as much dry, sifted flour was mixed 
(about three pints) as would make an exceedingly stiff batter, 
in fact “stiffer than batter, softer than dough” may serve as 
an indication of the consistency, or “ a/most too stiff to stir, 
guile too soft to knead.” When this was beaten long and 
har|, one third was put into another bowl and this was 
thinned down with warm milk to a batter that would pour 
slowly. This was for crumpets, the only difference between 
the two being in consistency. They were covered and put 
behind the range to rise. 

“Now let me have your book, Charlotte; I have the time 
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and will copy out what I want, but first give me a recipe for 
cooking beef heart. I remember what a good dish it was, 
and they are only ten or fifteen cents each, and there must at 
least be two pounds of solid meat in one.” 

“There is; the only objection is the quickness with which 
heart chills, and the taste of cold suet is very disagreeable. 
This may be obviated by careful preparation, however ; here is 

“Cut off the gristle and the ‘deaf ear,’ as the tough red 
lobe at the top is called, if the butcher has not done it, and 
trim off all the fat as closely as possible, then lay the heart in 
boiling water for half an hour, keeping it just simmering. 
When thus parboiled, dry it well and fill the three holes with 
nice stuffing, either sage, onion and bread crumbs made with 
equal proportions of boiled onions and crumbs, and chopped 


| with ten large sage leaves to the pint, which must be dried till 


they powder, or highly seasoned veal stuffing made as 
follows : 

VEAL STUFFING.—Two ounces of beef suet, chopped very 
fine, four ounces of bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and half one each of thyme and marjoram, and the 
juice of half a lemon, half a teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of pepper 
and a suspicion of nutmeg. 

Fill the heart full of whichever of these stuffings are pre- 
ferred, but do not press it in tight. Skewer over the top 
several thin slices of fat pork, dredge it with flour and bake it 
one hour and a half in a good oven. Make gravy of a cup of 
good soup or broth, poured into the pan in which the heart 
was baked, and thickened with a teaspoonful of brown 
thickening. Many people like red current jelly made hot and 
served with it as sauce. The platter and plates must be very 
hot and the heart covered as it goes to table. 

The next day it can be warmed over by cutting it into 
slices and gently stewing it in a rich gravy. It is nicer than 
venison thus prepared.” 

When Molly had this written in her book she opened the 
one Mrs. Welles handed to her and read before copying to 
select from the many there, the recipes that would be most 
useful to herself and Mrs. Lenox. 

“T see you have preliminary remarks which will be 
valuable.’ 

“Yes, my mother’s experience, not my own, but she was a 
north-of-England woman and thought the London cured meat 
not worth eating.” 

Under the head of general rules, Molly read: 

“ Avoid salting meat in hot weather; from October to April 
is the right season. If forced to do it, however, cut it up and 
sprinkle it with salt before the animal heat has left it. If 
hung even for an hour, there is danger from flies.” 

“In cool weather, meat should hang three or four days to 
get tender, but be very careful it does not become frost 
bitten. In very cold weather, make the salt hot before 
using it.” 

“ The great art in salting meat is to turn it every day care- 
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fully, rubbing salt under every flap or double part, and fill all 
holes with salt wherever a kernel has been cut out, or a 
skewer been in.” 

“Use as little salt as will preserve the meat, as it will leave 
it more juicy and tender. Two ounces of bay salt, two of 
coarse sugar, and three quarters of a pound of common salt, 
is a good proportion and is enough for ten or twelve pounds 
of meat. Do not put on all the salt at once; have it rolled 
and dried, and use half the first day, and the remainder two 
or three days after. Then the blood from the first salting 
must be drained off. Sugar preserves meat as well as salt, 
hence its use, for it renders less salt necessary, and meat is 
more tender with it. Saltpetre is only useful for reddening 
meat, but is apt to harden it; if wanted red, however, take 
half an ounce of saltpetre and one of coarse sugar; this must 
be rubbed in the third day after the first slight salting; the 
common and bay salt the next day.” 

“ A small piece,—eight or ten pounds,—of pork or beef, will 
require six or seven days; a large piece may be allowed a 
fortnight.” 

PICKLING MEAT.—Many prefer, instead of rubbing in dry salt, to 
- boil it in water. The proportions of this pickle are, two gallons of 
water, three pounds of salt, half a pound of coarse brown sugar, 
two ounces of saltpetre. Boil together and skim very well while 
boiling. Let it become quite cold before putting in the meat, 
which must be carefully wiped from slime or blood and any pipes 
or kernels removed. 

All meat, while salting, should be kept closely covered. 

Dutcu BEEF.—Get a fine piece of round of beef, rub it well 
with one pound of coarse sugar. (Do this twice a day for three 


days, using same sugar.) When the sugar has thoroughly pene- 
trated the meat, wipe dry, and salt with the following mixture: 
Common and bay salt, of each four ounces; saltpetre and sal 
prunel, of each two ounces; black pepper and allspice, of each one 


ounce. Rub well and continue to do so for a fortnight, then roll 
the beef tight in a cloth, sew it up and it is ready for smoking. 
The smoking should be long enough to thoroughly and slowly dry 
the meat, but not long enough for the covering to separate. 

This beef may be cut and boiled as wanted. It should’ be 
pressed with a weight till cold. This will keep two or three 
months, after it is boiled, if it is rubbed all over with hot fat (lard 
or suet melted), and a layer of fat put over a fresh-cut surface. 
This is delicious if a piece is cut off, put to dry slowly, and grated 
for sandwiches. 

Mutron HaAms.—Coarse sugar, bay salt, and common salt, 
equal parts, and to each pound of this mixture add, of saltpetre 
and sal prunel, one ounce each, of black pepper, allspice, juniper 
berries, and coriander seeds, all bruised, half an ounce each. Dry 
them all before the fire, and rub into the meat while hot. This is 
an excellent pickle for tongues. Smoke as any other ham. 
Mutton hams are usually fried or broiled in rashers, or ¢#zm slices 
as you would pork ham. 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUSAGES.—These are made entirely of beef. 
Choose a fine, juicy round steak, chop it extremely fine. Allow 
two parts lean, one part fat, and one part bread crumbs; season 
pretty high with pepper and salt, (and allspice if liked.) Allow to 
each pound eight sage leaves, dried and rubbed rne, with half a 
saltspoonful of knotted marjoram. Put them in skins if you can, 
and cook as any other sausage. 

RED BEEF FOR SLICING CoLD.—The best part for this purpose 
is the thin flank. Take off the skinny inside, salt it for a week or 
ten days with the following mixture rubbed in and turned morning 
and night: Common salt, one pound; saltpetre and bay salt, each 
one ounce; coarse brown sugar, a quarter of apound. Pound and 
mix, using of the mixture more or less according to the size of the 
meat. When salt enough, wipe the meat dry; sprinkle over it 
black pepper, a little powdered mace and cloves, an onion chopped 
fine, and some parsley. Roll it up, bind it tight with a strip of 
muslin, and boil it slowly three hours, or longer if large. Press 
with a heavy weight without removing the band. When cold re- 
move the band and cut in very thin slices as required. 


“Well I think now if Mrs. Lenox and I get meat in large 
quantities this winter, we shall not need to let any of it spoil, 
for lack of ways to keep it,” said Molly, as she prepare: to 
copy the recipes she had read. 

“No; but remember that mutton will keep for six weeks in 
cold, dry weather, even when not frozen, if it is well floured 
and a little ginger put in the crevices. If it freezes and then 
thaws, it will generally need cooking, but the longer you 
can keep it the better it will be, so that it does not taint, 
The outer skin may even get mouldy, but you will only 
scrape the skin and trim it. If very mouldy and likely to vive 
a taste, plunge it, after scraping, into boiling water; dry it 
thoroughly and bake in a very sharp oven. But all meat 
for keeping must ang, not /e, and hang in a current of 
pure air.” 

“Thank you for the hint. What is this soused macker«]?” 
She had turned to the end of the note book as she spoke. “| 
remember eating those at your house, and how good they 
were ;—that also is going down in my book.” 

SousED MACKEREL.—Clean but do not split, four or six fresh 
mackerel ; boil them in water just to cover, in which is one clove, 
three allspice, one teaspoonful of salt and a quarter one of pepper to 
each fish. Take the fish out as soon as done, and before they break 
lay them in a deep dish. Boil the water in which they were boiled, 
down to half; put to it an equal quantity of vinegar (unless the 
latter is very strong, when one-third will do), and pour it over 
the fish. 

SousED MACKEREL ANOTHER WAY.— 

“ And that is the way I like best,” said Mrs. Wells, and 
Molly read: 

Put three or four mackerel in an earthern dish, sprinkle ovet 
each mackerel a small teaspoonful of salt, a sixth of pepper, and 
allow to each two allspice and half a blade of mace and half a bay 
leaf; mix vinegar and water in equal proportion, and pour enough 
over to cover the fish, put them in a very slow oven for three or 
four hours. By that time the liquor will have diminished until 
there is only enough to serve with the fish. These fish will kcep 
for several weeks in cool weather. if the vinegar is very strong, 
use less in proportion. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Welles went to look at her mufiins. 
They were hardly light, but the crumpets were so nearly 
ready that she put on the griddle. 

“You happen to have a soapstone griddle! that is the very 
thing needed for muffins, though one can manage to bake on 
an iron one.” 

“Yes, I am promising myself inodorous buckwheat cakes 
this winter with that.” 

It took the griddle half an hour to get thoroughly hot. 

“Of course you have no crumpet rings?” 

“No; but if these are a success I shall get a few mide; 
meanwhile wont muffin rings do? they are the large, old- 
fashioned sort.” 

“We must make them do; but I can’t bear anything no! to 
look just right. I never fancy they eat well if they do not.” 
Molly handed out a bundle of large old rings which \irs. 
Welles greased and laid on the griddle ; then, when they were 
hot, she poured into each, batter to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch, drawing the griddle a little back as she did so. She 
did not attempt to turn them until the top was full of holes 
and the batter had dried, then they were turned for alout 
three minutes, except that they were more slowly cooked, the 
baking was the same as for what are usually called raised 
muffins, and they appeared the same, but not quite so tick. 
They should not be more than half an inch thick when 
cooked. When they were done the muffins were reavy to 
bake ; the paste was like honeycomb. 

“Now the whole difficulty with these is shaping them, and 
it requires practice. I don’t know that I shall manage ii, for 
it is years since I made them.” 
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The pastry board was put on the table, a good deal of flour 
spread on it, and the paste turned out very gently. 

“You see, Molly, that the griddle is hot, yet not too hot.” 

As she spoke she lightly cut off bits of the soft dough about 
the size of a duck’s egg. She could not touch them easily for 
they were too soft, but they were rolled about in the flour, 
(taking care not to press them) which was not worked into 
them, and they were left in a sort of bed of it. When half a 
dozen were done, she took one up very gingerly, tossing it 
gent|y back and forth between her floured hands, to get rid of 
the s iperfluous flour, and also because she could not let them 
remain in one position for fear of them sticking to her hands, 
yet carefully, not to press the lightness out. When she reached 
the griddle she lightly dropped the muffin in as round a form 
as possible on it. When half a dozen were put on in the 
same way, they were left to swell and get round and dry look- 
ing, before the griddle was put forward to give them a slight 
browning. When the top looked no longer raw, they were 
gently turned and left five minutes the other side. The bak- 
ing took about twenty minutes, and they were over an inch 
thick when done. 

“| know one thing, if 7 make these, I will have rings made 
four inches in diameter expressly for English muffins, 
although I know the real ones are baked without rings. - It 
can’t make much difference to the quality, and will save much 
trouble to unpracticed hands.” 

“| think so too.” 

There were a good many more muffins and crumpets than 
were likely to be used in their small family, and Molly said 
she should send some to Mrs. Lennox. 

“Then pray send the directions how to eat them, or they 
will simply put them in the oven, and they will be like 
leather. When some people have offered me real English 
muffins bought at Pursell’s, eating like leather, I have been 
astonished they could like them, and thought how they would 
enjoy them prepared in real English fashion.” 

Molly penned a little note of directions as follows: 

Dear Mrs. Lennox :—I1 send you some English muffins and 
crumpets, made by Mrs. Welles, who is anxious that yow at least 
should eat them as they are eaten in her country. She scouts the 
idea of them being simply made hot in the oven, and is only sur- 
prised that eaten that way, they should be as much in favor as they 
are. They are to be toasted and are better the day after they are 
made. The crumpets are toasted both sides until hot through 
slightly browner, and crisf,then butter, very little salted, must 
be plentifully laid on in little bits on each one as it is toasted; 
then put it in the oven while you toast the other. When the 
second is done, the butter on the first will be soft enough to 
spreal without pressure. When all are buttered, cut once through 
the middle. 

The muffins are also toasted. They must be broken all round 
the elge as if you were going to split them, then toasted on doth 
sides, until the crust will crack under the thumb nail. Rip them 
open quickly, put a bountiful supply of butter, in small pieces, on 
the inside of each half; close it and put it in the oven while 
another is being toasted. When it comes out the butter will be 
melte. Never attempt to spread them first, or they will be heavy. 
Ifthe butter has not spread all over, you may gently use a knife to 
make it even, but without pressure. When each muffin is put 
together again, spread a little butter on the outer crust, and cut 
them through the middle. 

The essentials are that they should be well toasted, so as to be 
fot through and crisp outside, then so quickly buttered as not to 
get cold, and to be served very hot. There is a covered dish on 
purpose, called a muffineer, but lacking that, a hot bowl should be 
turned over them to keep them hot. 

Itis English fashion for tea, to serve both muffins and crumpets. 
They are handed round together, a plate of each, some preferring 
one, some the other. At breakfast muffins alone are usual. I just 
say the last to round up the matter, not that I suppose you will 


tare one bit what the English mode of serving is, but I do think, 


for the sake of our digestion, we should either eat them toasted or 
let themalone. I send you over my receipt book in which I have 
copied some things that may be useful to both of us. You tell me 
Mr. Lennox writes out such things for you, and you can keep the 
book until he has leisure. Yours sincerely, 
MOLLY BisuHop. 

The pork hocks had been put on early for the mock brawn, 
and taken out and boned. The stock was now made and 
Molly seasoned and prepared it in accordance with her plan. 
The pieces of pork, thes easoning and the best of the beef cut 
into pieces about two inches square, and of which there was 
about twice as much as there was pork, was put into the liquor, 
heated once together, and then poured into a pan. It looked 
rather like head cheese. When cold, it turned out in a slab. 
Part was sent to Mrs. Lennox, with an explanation of what it 
was ; part to Mrs. Gibbs, with the rest of the meat made into 
the usual hash for her, and the remainder was kept for home 
purposes, for both Mrs. Welles and Marta found it very 
relishing. 

—Catherine Owen. 

[The next number tells of the arrival of a baby, as well as 7 
boarder at the Bishop's; bright prospects for the futus 
house, and the conclusion of Ten Dollars Enough.” 
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OVERWORKED. 


From out the rosy land of dreams 
She comes at early morning ; 

The dew upon the meadow gleams, 
Fair as a bride’s adorning. 


Aroma from the waving pines, 
And fields of blooming clover ; 

The noisy brook that sings and shines, 
With willows bending over. 


The eastern sky is all aflame, 
As though, to one beholding, 

The gold and sapphire clouds that came 
Were heaven’s gates unfolding. 


But all this glory stands apart, 
Nor charms her with its beauty, 

For care sits heavy on her heart, 
Where falls the line of duty. 


The cows await the milking time 
With soft and patient lowing ; 

The sturdy farmer, in his prime, 
Must hasten to his mowing. 


His wife must speed the morn’s repast, 
And work with nimble fingers, 

For farmers all, from first to last, 
Make hay while sunshine lingers. 


And when the meal is o’er, the pails 
Of foaming milk are waiting, 

With fragrance caught from sunny vales, 
To future joys relating. 


The cream lies thick, like cloth of gold, 
Where shining pans are brimming, 
Their riches gathered fold on fold, 
All ready for the skimming. 


Then, later, as in olden days, 
With much of stir and flutter, 
By weary hands the dasher plays, 

And wins the golden butter. 


And so the day goes on, and on— 
No time for rest or pleasure : 

“ A woman’s work is never done,” 
Is true in fullest measure. 


And as the sun sinks in the west, 
And day grows into even, 

Weary and worn she goes to rest, 
And almost longs for heaven. 


—Lavilla Allen. 
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THE BRUNTONS’ FAMILY PROBLEM. 
THE RAFFERTY QUESTION. 
III. 
|, F course,” said Aspasia, “the name of 
the Raffertys is to be used only as ‘a 
type’ ofaclass. ‘The regular Raffertys 
have gone back again to the country.” 

“T am thankful they have gone 
back,” said Mrs. Odiorne, one of the 
Bruntons’ neighbors. “I suppose one 
of the evils of our admirable associa- 
tions and institutions is, that they draw 
into the city all the shiftless and im- 
poverished people that can’t get along 
in the country ?” 

“But these Raffertys,” answered 
Aunt Cecilia, always ready to support Aspasia, “ have learned 
something,—and on the subject we are to talk of to-night,— 
how to make /Ae?r meals interesting. Selina Rafferty has 
been to the free cooking school.” 

“ And learned how to make ‘Italian cream’ and every kind 
of pudding, I conclude,” said Mrs. Odiorne, with a sniff in her 
voice as well as her nose. 

“And why not?” asked Aspasia calmly, “they will have 
plenty of eggs and milk, and it will be as cheap for them as 
the apple pie I have formerly seen them try to drive their 
knives into.” 

“But I thought they were poor,’ 
plexed. 

“Do let Miss Aspasia explain it to us, my dear,” said Mr. 
Odiorne, “I confess the problem to me, also, is, why do we 
teach the Raffertys to cook food, when they have no food to 
cook?” 

““We teach them where to find cheap food that they can 
cook,” explained Aspasia; “they are not actually starving 
when they come to us.” 

“T suppose not,” said Mr. Odiorne, “or I should not find 
so much nice bread flung out in the alley-way behind our own 
house.” 

“The cooking schools have taught them how to despise 
such plain things as nice bread,” said Mrs. Odiorne with some 
asperity. 

“ Ah, no,” exclaimed Aspasia, “if such applicants had been 
to the cooking school, they would have learned, as the Raf- 
fertys did, that light bread made of yeast is much more ‘ inter- 
esting’ and wholesome than the yellow looking, hard balls 
they used to cook for bread.” 

“T must say,” said Mrs. Fortescue, a little incredulous, 
“that I hate that word ‘wholesome.’ When I was a child, I 
used to think it applied to all the bad tasting things.” 

“But I called them ‘interesting,’ too,” answered Aspasia. 
“That is one of the first lessons Miss Parloa gave to our class 
at the North End—that it was important to make a dish ‘look 
pretty.’ She said ‘we all of us like a dress to look pretty, and 
why shouldn’t we have it the same with our food.’ The 
hearty ‘that’s so,’ that came from her hearers, showed that 
they agreed with her.” 

“Miss Parloa!” exclaimed Mrs. Odiorne. ‘“ Her courses 
in cooking are very expensive ; you don’t mean that she gave 
lessons to your poor people ?” 

“She most liberally offered to give the first lesson in a 
course instituted by the Industrial Aid Society, and carried 
on by the Boston Cooking School.” 

“May I interrupt,” asked Erastus, “to state that I notice 
you meet with two kinds of complaints,—one that you teach 
too nice things, the other that you teach very uninteresting 
things.” 


said Mrs. Odiorne, per- 


“Exactly so,” laughed Aspasia, “on one side, too, ye 
are warned not to attempt to teach the very poor, be cau 
they have no food to cook, and on the other side we are being 
told that we must not teach the better class because they cay 
afford to pay for lessons elsewhere. We have to steer be tweey 
these difficulties. We do teach the very poor, and als: 
who are better off, how to make plain food interesting.’ 

“Tf you could!” “If you can!” came ina murmur frow 
the assembly. 

“Tell about the woman and the stew,” said Cecilia Owens 
one of Aspasia’s staunch friends. 

“The woman and the stew?” cried Mr. Fortescue. 
sounds dramatic.” 

“T beg you will not speak of it in a light tone,” said As 
pasia, seriously, “for it is what I meant to begin with and t 
end with, since it isa real case, which forms the tex: of ny 
sermon and, indeed, the substance of my sermon,—the actu 
words and experience of one of the very women who attendef 
this first lecture of Miss Parloa, of which I have spoken.” 

“And pray what had she remembered?” asked Mrs. Odj 
orae. 

“She went into many more particulars than I cin giv 
you,” answered Aspasia, “for she described accurately hoy 
Miss Parloa made the stew, for which she gave instruction 
that evening. ‘And I made one just like it,’ she went o 
‘and it cost me only 21 cents, and it lasted us into the nex 
day, and we had two meals off it the first day, for the tw 
children and for me, and my little boy said——’”” Here A 
pasia paused, then went on, adding, “ It is what her little be 
said that makes my text.” 

“What did he say?” asked Mrs. Odiorne. 

“He said,” continued Aspasia, “‘Oh, mother, why di 
you live to be so old before you learned to make such nic 
things ?’” 

“ And that is a true story?” asked Mr. Fortescue, “and i 
is none of your ‘typical Raffertys ?’” 

“It is an actual fact,” said Aspasia. “This is what th 
mother herself told to Miss Hale, who has repeated the word 
of the little boy so often that she has them by heart.” 

“ And Mrs. Odiorne is really crying,” said Mrs. Fortescue 
“and I don’t wonder. [| dare say that stew was a delicio 
change on the ‘ broken victuals’ we are so proud of giving.” 

“That is what I am thinking of,” said Mrs, Odiorne, wipin 
her eyes. 

“I assure you it was no way to be despised,” said .\spasi 
“as Miss Parloa held up her dish that evening before h 
audience, who were presently to taste of it, all garnislied wit 
a circle of light dumplings, there was a cry of applause fro 
all, and she had carefully shown at how little expense all 1! 
materials could be obtained.” 

“T can’t help thinking of that little boy,” said Mrs. (heste 
“and hope that his mother went on making ‘nice ‘hings 
three meals for three, at 21 cents!” 

“Oh, I think so,” said Aspasia, “for she went on to ‘cll ho 
she had afterwards tried cooking liver, according to Miss Pa 
loa’s rule, and how delicious it was.” 

“ And do tell about the tablecloth,” begged Cecilia wet 
“and the little girl.” 

“The little girl and the tablecloth?” murmured Mr. Fo 
tescue. 

3ut Aspasia went on earnestly. “That touches anothé 
branch of the question, for it shows the importance of tea¢ 
ing the young girls to cook. One of the teachers o: one ‘ 
the Saturday classes for school girls had been showin‘: how 
set a table and how to make it look nice, and one of the g" 
showed so much interest in the lesson that the teac/er g" 
her a tablecloth. The young girl took it home and ga"! 
take pains with the meals of the family, trying to make the 
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interesting,’ and she succeeded so well that her father gave 

p buying whiskey with his extra money, and preferred taking 
his meals at home, and spending his money upon something 
icer for his family, and for what was much nicer than the 
shiskey, for himself. He took the temperance pledge at the 
‘orth End Mission, and has kept it.” 

“That is the temperance side of the question,” said Mr. 

runton; “good food versus bad liquor.” 

“And is that, too, a ‘real’ story,” persisted Mr. Fortescue, 
‘or is it one of your typical cases?” 

“Indeed, this is a true case,” answered Aspasia, “ but is it 
not ‘typical,’ too? Iam sure it represents a countless num- 
yer of cases. Just think of the boys wandering round our 
streets, tempted by the beer shops and saloons. The teachers 
tell me that often and often boys come in to school the worse 
for their visits to these shops. Now if their mothers and sis- 
ters con make their meals attractive at home, just with a little 


care, just with the money their boys spend, could they not 
be taught to prefer ‘nice things’ at home to temptations 
outside ?”” 

“You almost make me think that you ought to teach them 
how to make Italian cream and mayonnaise and ice creams, 
and all that,” said Mrs. Odiorne. 

“And why not?” asked Aspasia. She was greeted with 
some exclamations of surprise, but went on: “ You must re- 
member we want to teach these girls to earn their living. 
Now, what can we do for them better than to teach them to 
make such things? What do you give your cook, Mrs. 
Odiorne ?” 

Mrs. Odiorne was afraid to say. 

“Almost as much as an educated teacher can earn, I have 
nodoubt?” Aunt Cecilia suggested, “ and if a girl has a talent 
that way, can we do better than teach her how to teach cook- 
ing, or how to be a first-rate cook herself? And are we not, 
too, doing a service in elevating the science of cooking above 
the merely menial and simplest things? Each one of these 
girls will, some day, have the care of a household and family, 
—perhaps her own, perhaps another’s. In our country we be- 
lieve that there is a chance for all to rise from the ‘ condition 
where God has placed them.’” 

“Tl have heard,” said Aspasia, “of a family who were found 
eating a meal of nothing but onions alone. If this was all 
they could afford, it might seem hopeless to propose teaching 
them how to cook eggs or boil milk they cannot afford to buy. 
but as far as nourishment goes, their onions may have been 
as expensive a dish as many we could teach them.” 

“It may be well, certainly, to teach the young girls,” said 
Mrs. Odiorne, “as you say there is no knowing what they 
may need to know in after life. But the mothers, it must be 
tantalizing to them to hear of things they cannot buy; the ap- 
petizing stew you tell of is much more appropriate for them 
than the more expensive things.” 

“But, indeed,” said Aspasia, “in all her schools Miss Par- 
loa shows everybody how appetizing the less expensive things 
canbe. [ remember the delight of one woman at learning how 
tomake ‘Graham gems.’ She said ‘ they would be so nice to 
make for supper. The children come home so hungry,’ she 
went on, ‘and will be delighted to have something nice.’ 
Now, ‘Graham gems,’ you remember, are made of nothing but 
Graham flourand water. You acknowledge that this is all 
tight, and that it is all right to teach them how to cook oat- 
meal,even to make delicious fish-balls, but do you not re- 
member that to make our own meaks ‘interesting’ we need a 
Variety ?” 

“And for my part,” said Mrs. Fortescue, coming to the help 
of Aspasia’s argument, “for my part I am glad if these young 
girls, or if their mothers should be tempted to spend out of 
vhat they are earning, something to make the meals inter- 


esting for their families, instead of spending it, for instance, 4 
on their clothes, or beaded fringes, or ruffles. The money 
goes fast, to be sure, but if the ‘interesting’ meals prevent 
the fathers and brothers from intemperance, there is a saving 
of money as well as improvement in the happiness of their 
lives.” 
Mrs. Brunton had been silent through the argument. 
“What do you think of all this?”’ Mrs. Fortescue asked bs 
of her. 
“T can’t help seeing that it is all right,” she said with a 
sigh, “and the new way of giving is different from the old.” 
“Why will you not let us come here again?” asked Mrs. For- 
tescue, for Timothy and ice cream were appearing and serious 
conversation was interrupted. “Why should we not discuss 
‘the New and the Old,’ if Mrs. Brunton will invite us?” 
“St. Elizabeth and her method versus Associated Chari- 
ties,” said Mr. Fortescue, as they separated, after a cordial 
invitation had been given by the Bruntons for another meet- 
ing, Aunt Cecilia and Aspasia promising to be prepared for 
the contest. 


—Lucretia P. Hale. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MIDSUMMER. 


Behold the flood-tide of the year, 
The glad midsummer time 

When all things bright and fair are here 
And earth is in its prime. 


In fresh green woods the laurel hides 
Her blushing waxen bloom; 

And pink azaleas by the brook 
Breathe spicy, faint perfume. 


Wild roses by the dusty roads “a & 
Bud, blossom, and decay, '¢ 

Content to be, for joy of it, 
The pleasure of a day. 


This lovely world, how strangely sweet 
It is! how wondrous fair 

The starry daisies at my feet! . 
How fresh the summer air! 


They bring a message home to me, 
With tender meaning fraught: 

The lowliest flower our Lord has made 
Is worth a tender thought. 


And each midsummer blossom-time BC 
I learn the lesson o’er,— y 
This love of field, and flower, and vine, 
And love of God the more. 
—Abbie F. Judd. 


SUMMER OURTAINS. 
For country houses in midsummer the sash curtains and shades 
are sufficient drapery without flowing curtains, except in drawing 
rooms. The sash curtains are gathered quite full at the top, ea 
placed directly against the window, drawn closely back to the sides 
at a point about two-thirds down the length of the sash, and 
are then brought together at the foot. They are most often 
simply hemmed without any trimming, and the ribbons with which 
they are tied may be white or colored, to match the room, or 
else gimp bands may be used. The shades may be white holland, 
with an edge of antique lace, or of knotted fringe, but the newest 
shades are cream or écru linen, or even the darker gray linen, with 
slight embroidery in a design representing open worked wheels, 3 
stars or flowers done in a darker shade. There are also some ‘aa 
artistic embroideries in colors done by hand, so that the flower and 
its fine coloring are alike on both sides of the shade. These are 
$5a window. The red holland shades trimmed with Venetian lace, a 
used during the winter to give a warm rosy glow inside the room, : 
are removed at this season, and in their stead dark green shades 
are used to give cool darkness, and protect the rich furniture 
and carpets from too much sunlight.— Selected. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PERFECT BREAD. 
Irs PREPARATION AND USE, FOR BEING MADE READILY, 
APPETIZINGLY AND ECONOMICALLY. 
IV. 
UNFERMENTED BREADS. 


» HERE are many ways of making bread 
without yeast, and although any of 
them produce light bread, some are 
less wholesome than others, according 

to the acid used. 


BREAD No. 1.—To every two pounds of 
flour add one teaspoonful of soda and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt; mix well; then to 
the water, a gill more than a pint, put half a 
teaspoonful of muriatic acid, make a hole in 
the flour, mix briskly and well. The dough 
should be very soft. Put it into a quick oven; 
it is better made into two loaves, each will 
take 40 minutes to bake. 

The reason for using muriatic acid is because soda and 
muriatic acid only result in common salt, which is why so 
little salt is used, while tartaric acid though not poison is 
medicinal, and when mixed with soda is purgative. 


Quick BrREAD—(with baking-powder). One quart of flour, two 
good teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one of sugar, one of salt; 
sift all together, mix quickly with milk or water; put into a but- 
tered tin. Bake forty minutes in a guéck oven. 

GRAHAM BREAD—(unfermented). One quart of Graham flour, 
half a pint of white, half a tea cup of sugar, three heaped teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, one and a half of salt. Mix the salt, sugar 
‘and baking-powder with the flour thoroughly, then make into a 
very stiff batter with milk or water; if water, melt in it a dessert- 
spoonful of lard. Stir all briskly, pour into greased pans and 
bake. Put in a hot oven, covering the loaves; when they have been 
in ten minutes, gradually slacken the heat; bake one hour. 

Boston Brown BREAD—(unfermented).—Half a pint of rye 
meal, the same of Indian, a cup of molasses, a pint of flour and a 
pint anda half of milk, a scant tablespoonful of baking-powder 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix flour and the two meals together 
with the baking-powder and salt, mix molasses and milk together 
and mix all quickly and well. Pour into a two quart tin, and steam 
four and a half hours, then set in a hot oven for forty minutes. 

YANKEE PoNES.—Very simple and good. Stir into a quart of 
sour buttermilk, Indian meal enough to make a thickish batter, a 
teaspoonful of salt and a scant teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot 
water; try if the buttermilk is sweet; if not, add more soda, beat 
hard and drop in tablespoonfuls on a hot griddle; they should not 
be thin enough to run much, and be half an inch thick when done. 
You may add sugar if you like them sweetened. 

CorN BREAD.—Very simple. Mix cornmeal and milk into a 
thick batter; put to each pint of meal a tablespoonful of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a scant one of salt; melt a des- 
sertspoonful of lard and stir into it. Pour the mixture into a 
greased pan and bake half an hour ina sharpoven. Add two eggs 
to the above and you have an excellent corn bread. 


Fine Corn BREAD.—Mix with one quart of milk two cups of 
Indian meal and three of flour and two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one of salt ; beat three eggs, whites and yolks separately, add 
the yolks to the batter, then a tablespoonful of butter or lard and 
two of sugar, then add the whites which must be very firm, anda 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of boiling water. 
Bake in a buttered tin in a very quick oven half an hour. More 
sugar may be added if the bread is liked sweet. 

CorN MurFrins.—The above recipe makes the best corn muffins 
I know of, using however meal and flour in equal quantities. 

BUTTERMILK MUFFINS.—Beat well two eggs into a quart of 
sour buttermilk, stir in flour enough to make a thick batter ; about 
a quart, add a teaspoonful of salt, three of sugar and dissolve a 
teaspoonful of soda in very little hot water; add the last thing and 
bake in well greased tins in a very hot oven, 


CREAM MUuUFFINS—Beat six eggs well, add them to a pint of 
milk and a pint of cream; beat well together, add an ounce of lard 
and an ounce of butter melted, a teaspoonful of salt and a quart of 
flour sifted in and stirred very lightly zo deaten. Half fill muffin 
pans and bake in a good oven. These may of course be made of 
sour cream sweetened with soda; if this is used put in one tea. 
spoonful of soda. 

RicE MuFFIns.—Beat a cup of well boiled rice into a batter 
with half a pint of milk; when smooth add a pint of flour, a salt. 
spoonful of salt, two eggs well beaten, and a pint of milk; add 
more if needed to make a medium thick batter, melt a tablespoon. 
ful of butter, stir itin, and bake in well greased pans. The harder 
you beat and the more quickly you bake, the better your muf. 
fins will be. 

LINCOLN SHORTBREAD.—Beat four ounces of lard and butter to 
a cream, stir ina saltspoonful of salt and the same of soda with 
just enough vinegar to cover it, than add a pound of dried and 
sifted flour, mix with milk to a s¢7f paste, roll quickly half an inch 
thick, cut into cakes as large as a fruit saucer and prick all over; 
bake till brown. Split while hot and butter the same as Y ork. 
shire cakes. 

FLAKY Sopa Biscuit.—Mix together a quart of very dry tlour, 
a teaspoonful of baking soda, two of cream of tartar, and a salt. 
spoonful of salt, pass through a sieve, then chof in two ounces of 
butter or lard, then mix quickly with milk to makea very soft 
dough, flour the board well, roll out, sprinkle with flour, double it 
over and roll out again, cut into biscuits half an inch thick. lake 
in a very hot oven about fifteen minutes. 

EaeG Biscuit.—A quart of fine flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder sifted through it, two ounces of butter rubbed in, two eggs 
beaten well and stirred into half a pint of milk, with two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar, and a scant one of salt; make a hole in the flour and 
pour in the eggs and milk, make into a very soft dough adding 
more milk if necessary, roll out quickly and cut into biscuits. 
Bake in a hot oven fifteen minutes. 

PLAIN Biscuit.—A quart of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one small one of salt, sift all together, rub in a dessert- 
spoonful of lard and wet into soft dough with water or milk, rol! out 
and cut into biscuit half an inch thick; bake quickly. These 
are very good baked on a griddle. 


GRIDDLE CAKES.—BUCKWHEAT CAKES, 


These may be made with baking-powder, but they are not 
so good or so wholesome as those made with yeast. Most 
people mix buckwheat with white flour, and many believe it 
would not be light alone. This isa mistake. The best buck- 
wheat cakes I have evereaten have been made with buckwiicat 
only ; they were as thin and open as lacework. 

ENTIRE BUCKWHEAT CAKES.—Halfa cake of compressed yeast 
dissolved in a pint of warm water or milk; stir in enough buck- 
wheat flour dried and warmed as will make a medium batter, adda 
teaspoonful of salt, and set in warm place to rise. 

Next morning if the yeast was good and water and ‘lour 
warm, this will be very foamy and a little sour, dissolve « tea- 
spoonful of soda in half a cup of boiling water and add it \ittle 
at a time till you smell that the sourness has gone then drop a 
little on the griddle which must be 4o¢. It will probably be too 
thick a cake—but see if it is sweet, and if not add more of the 
soda water—taking care always to do it carefully—if by any 
chance you get too much soda, a very /itt/e vinegar will corre: it. 

The great thing is to thin the batter sufficiently, which you 
must do with warm water or milk, the fact is you can’t have 
it too thin if the cakes will keep shape and turn. It thickens 
so fast that after one or two griddlefuls are baked you may 
need to thin again; when cooked they should not be much 
thicker than brown paper. If they have not enough soca to 
sweeten them, they will not easily brown. Many like a table- 
spoonful of molasses stirred in, it helps them to crisp and brown. 

The cakes being so very thin they require only a minute to 
bake, so the griddle must be very hot, yet not scorching; 
never turn them till they are full of holes and look nearly 
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cooked. If turned before they are brown they will not brown 
even you turn them back again. These minute particulars 
are of course only necessary for those quite inexperienced, 
yet many have made buckwheat cakes for years, but never 
produced the ideal article. 


|\UCKWHEAT CAKES—NO. 2.—One cup of flour, two of buck- 
wheat, a teaspoonful of salt, and a pint of water in which halfa 
yeast cake is dissolved make all into a thinnish batter, and set to 
rise; next morning add soda and try as in the last recipe. 

‘TutRD CAKES.—One part buckwheat, one part wheat flour, one 
part Indian meal. One teaspoonful of salt, two of sugar—make 
into a batter with a quart of warm milk or water in which halfa 
yeast cake is dissolved, using more warm water to thin the batter 
ifneeded. Set to rise ina warm place. Next morning proceed as 
directed in the last recipe. 

INDIAN CAKES.—Scald half a pint of Indian meal with water 
enough to form a stiff mush; take care to add enough boiling water 
at j/rst, or it may harden into a dough and be lumpy, then put a 
teacup of four to itand milk to form a batter, beat in two eggs, 
melt a teaspoonful of butter, stir it in with a scant one of salt and 
two of baking-powder. Try one cake, if the batter is too thick add 
alittle milk; if too thin, (it will not be if the cake does not spread 
too far) stir in a little more /zdian meal. 

\VHEATEN OR FLANNEL CAKES.—Mix a cup of flour with a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder and a cup of milk toa batter; beat in 
one egg, a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of butter melted. Bake 
on agriddle. If the batter is too thick add more milk; these 
should be very thin and flexible and full of little holes. 

CruMPETS.—This last recipe makes crumpets which however 
should be baked in rings twice the thickness of the cakes and be 
buttered liberally as they leave the griddle; piled one on the other 
four in a pile, and cut across once. 

GRAHAM CAKES.—Make by same recipe as flannel cakes using 
Graham flour instead of white and a little more milk; the Graham 
flour swells more, the batter should therefore be thinner. 

Hominy BREAD.—Two cups of cold hominy. Stir into it three 
well beaten eggs, mash the hominy tills it forms a smooth batter, 
stir in a scant pint of milk and a pint of cornmeal; mix smoothly 
and beat well, then put in a small teaspoonful of salt, a scant table- 
spoonful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and a table- 
spoonful of butter melted; bake in one pan or in gem pans. 

RicE BrEAD.—Cold well boiled rice may be used instead of 
hominy, and the bread made in the same way, or wheaten flour 
may be used instead of Indian meal. Bake in a shallow pan or in 
gem pans. 

The above recipes make delicious cakes if thinned and 
baked on the griddle. 

BEATEN SOUTHERN Biscuir.—Rub a tablespoonful of lard into 
a quart of flour with a teaspoonful of salt; make into stiff dough 
then beat it with a rolling pin for some time till little bubbles 
form on it, that crack under the finger, cut into biscuits half an 
inch thick, prick them and bake. 

N. B.—In using soda and cream of tartar or baking-powder, 
success depends on quick handling. Biscuit or bread should 
be mixed rapidly and got into the oven as quickly as possible ; 
therefore have everything at hand before you begin, and the 
oven fot; a cool oven will spoil your work, the same remarks 
apply to griddle cakes. Whenever sweet milk or cream are 
called for, sour may be used, but instead of baking-powder 
soda must be substituted ; if the milk is very sour a teaspoon- 
ful (evel) to a quart. 

SCOTCH BREADS. 

ScorcH Scones.—Sift into a pint of fine flour, a heaped tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, and a half one of salt, wet into a soft 
dough with milk, or milk and cream. The dough must be so soft 
as to be almost a very thick batter ; put plenty of flour on a pastry 
board, turn out the dough, flour a rolling pin and as quickly as pos- 
sible roll it an inch thick, and cut into triangular pieces an inch 
thick; take them out on a cake turner and put them on a hot 
floured griddle ; bake twenty minutes, Or they may be made into 


a round cake an inch thick as large as a saucer and scared across 
to form six sections. 


OATEN BREAD.—Take oatmeal of medium grain, not too coarse 
or very fine—to a pint use a teaspoonful of melted beef suet or 
lard and a saltspoonful of salt; mix with water enough to make a 
stiff dough, dust oatmeal on the pastry board and roll out thin; cut 
into four inch squares and bake on a griddle till they are crisp but 
not brown; keep in a warm dry place and let the rolling out be 
done quick as possible. 

ScotcH BANNOCKS.—Rub half an ounce of fresh butter in two 
and a half pounds of Scotch oatmeal finely ground ; stir briskly as 
much lukewarm water as wil! make a s¢/f/dough; sprinkle oatmeal 
on a board, knead quickly and spread into cakes half an inch 
thick and four inches across. Bake one hour in a moderate oven. 
These split and buttered are very nice. 


OaT CAKE WITH YEAST.—Put a quart of warm water in a bowl 
with a cake of yeast; sprinkle three and a half pounds of fine oat- 
meal in it, stirring briskly all the time; leave to rise in a warm 
place; when light, beat it down; spead it out very thin, cut into 
cakes and sprinkle them with meal on both sides and bake on a 
griddle till brown ; they will not be crisp but the Scotch fashion is 
to hang them on a cord stretched across the kitchen till they dry— 
or they may be eaten soft. 

IRISH BREAD. 

BUTTERMILK BREAD.—Stir enough soda into sour buttermilk 
to sweeten it, pour it quickly through a strainer, stir in enough flour 
with a small teaspoonful of salt to each quart, to make a very stiff 
batter, almost a dough. Make it into small loaves and bake at once 
in a very hot oven covering it for the first fifteen minutes, so that 
the crust may not form until it has risen. 


The excellence of this bread depends on the quickness 
with which it is made and a dof oven. If allowed to stand at 
all it will be heavy—but quickly made it is a delicious snow 
white bread. 


FADGE.—Mix a pound of flour with half a pint of milk made 
warm enough to dissolve three ounces of butter, put in half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, mix to a stiff paste working it briskly, roll out 
three-quarters of an inch thick and cut into cakes; bake on a 
griddle one hour, turning often to avoid burning. 


BROWN FADGE.—Dissolve two ounces of butter in a gill of milk, 
let it cool to blood heat then stir in two ounces of rye flour and the 
same of brown or Graham flour, with a pinch of salt, it should make 
a firm paste; if not, add more flour, rollit into a cake three-quarters 
of an inch thick and bake on the griddle ove hour, turning often. 


WaFFLES.—One cup of milk, one cup and a half of flour, one 
egg, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, one of sugar, a half 
saltspoonful of salt. Mix the flour, salt, sugar, and baking-powder, 
sifting it twice, then mix with enough milk to make a thick, smooth 
batter. When it is free from lumps, add the rest of the milk. 
Beat the whites of the egg, in which you put a pinch of salt, toa 
stiff froth; put the yolk into the batter and beat all together thor- 
oughly with the egg-beater, then stir in the white ofegg. The desid- 
eratum in making waffle batter is to have all quite foamy. The iron 
must be hot, and lightly greased. The best way is to use a feather 
or brush dipped into melted butter, and go over every spot and 
crevice. If paper is used in order to ensure them not sticking, 
there is danger of getting too much grease. Practice will tell how 
much an iron holds; bake one or two. Always remember that they 
have to be very light, and room must be left for them to rise, which 
they cannot do if the hot lid comes at once in contact with the bat- 
ter; yet, if there is not sufficient batter put on, only one side will 
brown. Good waffles should not be soft, like flannel cakes, but 
have a certain crispness on the surface, and be very light. 


ENGLISH WAFFLES.—These are much richer than the above, 
and when sugar is added are an excellent dessert, eaten with a 
sauce. Half a pint of cream, and flour to make a thin batter. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs in it, with the egg-beater, till it is very 
foamy, then put in the whites beaten stiff, with a pinch of salt, and 
bake, observing directions in last recipe. Waffles are made from 
yeast, by the first recipe, setting them over night as one would 
buckwheat cakes, taking care to scald the milk first. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GET A HOME OF YOUR OWN. 
AND THEN Keep ir OvuT oF DEBT. 

NE day in spring my husband and I re- 
turned from a trip up town where we 
had been to buy necessaries for the 
spring renovation, i. e., the periodical 
“housecleaning,” and to engage a car- 
penter to put up some shelves, pin 
boards, etc., and also to build in a little 
corner cupboard and do innumerable 
other little jobs about our house to 
make it more cozy, comfortable and 
“handy.” Having been accustomed 
to all these little conveniences we 

were not willing to do without them in our new home, (in 
which we had scarcely yet become installed), though the ex- 
penses of the improvements were wot to be borne by our 
landlord. Forwe belonged to the “moving” order of beings 
as yet. We staid but a little time in a place, two or three 
years, perhaps, then to suit the convenience of some one, 
sometimes that of the house-owner, sometimes that of our- 
selves, we were again house hunting, and yet a little later suf- 
fering all the discomforts of “ pulling up stakes” and moving 
into a house which was never as comfortable in any respect 
as the one we had left, and which could be made so only at a 
not inconsiderable expense. Now we were of that sort of 
people who believe in having a pleasant place to live in, and 


though the rendering of each newly chosen domicile cozy | 
and pleasant often involved much expense was a necessary 
one, as necessary (almost) as that of food and clothing, for | 


without all these auxiliary conveniences and comforts, how is | “", d 
mind, 


it possible to attain to any satisfactory degree of perfection 


in that most desirable of all arts, good housekeeping ? 

I tried to lessen the expense by the practice of many little 
devices I had learned, but there were many points upon 
which I was forced to acknowledge myself powerless to assist 


except by careful supervision. But to return to the begin- 
ning. We had just got moved and were getting settled as 
fast as possible into the coziest and pleasantest place we had 
ever been so fortunate as to light upon; and though all the 
usual routine of shelving and renewing had to be gone over 
with before we could feel content to call it home we were 
congratulating ourselves upon the very desirable situation 
and the uncommonly good advantages of room, water etc., 
which we had secured in our latest choice of residence, and I 
could not help thinking how blissful a thing it would be to 
live there permanently. 

And thinking thus I was in some way led on to think still 
further about the matter, to try to think how we might be- 
come possessed of a home like this, all our very own, with 
no disturbing dread of tearing up all the time tormenting one 
and making it impossible to feel the perfect rest and peace 
which under conditions of pleasant, permanent settlement is 
conveyed in the little word ome. 

Of course home under any circumstances is ¢A/e place in all 
the world, but to have one all your own, that no living person 
has a prior claim to, ah, something is lacking till you get it. 

Somehow I realized this to-day more fully than I had ever 
done before, and pursuing the above train of thought I began 
to cast around for a means to this desirable end, a home of 
our own. 

Of course the only means was more money, and more 
money meant less outlay, and really I could not charge my- 


self or my husbahd with extravagant use of our means, for | 


we lived very quietly and he had not a single “bad habit.” 
Yet we had not saved nearly half enough to pay for a place 
like the one upon which we were living, and we had been 


married fourteen years, and my husband’s salary was regular, 
and moderately large. 

In casting around for the possible needless drain upon our 
substance, I found myself counting up the cost of many of 
the things which we had just brought from town, and whic); 
would not have been necessary in the ordinary spring renc- 
vation of the house we had just left as we had bought thei) 
and applied them at the time of taking possession, just a 
we were doing now, just as we had done many times before, 


| in taking possession of a house, which, like this, was muc’; 


out of repair. To this I added the wages to be paid the ca: 
penter and other workmen and women and also the price «/ 
several valuable articles broken in moving which would hay. 
to be replaced. 

The total of these added expenses was no greater than \. 
had incurred no less than six times during the fourteen years 
of our married life, that being the number of times we hz | 
moved, so I multiplied by six and found I had quite a roun:| 
sum. Tothis I added again the rent for each year and the 
result was a still rounder sum, and made me feel still more 
decided that a certain venture I was contemplating wou|:! 
not be a failure. 

This drain of expense for spring repairs would be much 
less, I thought, if we were living in our own house, as ly 
careful usage, expensive parlor wall paper can be made to 
last a long time; the shelves and other like improvements 
having been once made are permanent; the loss by damage 


| to furniture and china, in moving, would not be suffered, and 
| —there is no rent to pay. 
Thoughts full of import heritical to my own and my hus- 


band’s often expressed resolution mever to run in debt under 
any circumstances came in and took full possession of my 
Why not hire money to put with what we had saved, 
sufficient to buy this house and lot, and thus save all this ex- 
pense? The interest would not amount to one-fourth as 
much as the rent. 

At night when the children were in bed I broached the 
subject which was uppermost in my mind to my husband. | 
felt I must speak out that my views upon the matter might be 
approved or condemned by him without delay. Said I: 

“Theophilus, this house is for sale, and it is pleasantly sit- 
uated, ata convenient distance from your place of business, 
why need we ever lease it?” 

Said he: 
enough money saved to buy this place. If we had I should 
be very well satisfied to buy it and settle here.” 

Then I took a long breath and said soinething which I ex 
pected would shock my husband’s scrupulous sense of price 
and prudence, and which will no doubt shock that of many 
of my readers. This is what I said: 

“Hire enough money added to what you have, to pay fo 
it. I’ll guarantee you will come out all right, and it will no: 
be very long first, either.” 

I saw by the expression of his face that the idea was no! 
favorably received by him, so I followed up with the weapon 
I had prepared, i. e., the bill of expenses for rent and repairs 
which, if my suggestion was acted upon would of come i: 
to us for settlement but would on the contrary turn in toward 
paying for our home. Seeing signs of weakness I talked on 


_ as fast as I could (which is pretty fast,) until I had broug!: 


every argument which I possessed to bear upon the fortress 
of my husband’s deep rooted aversion to debt in any form or 
shape. 

“Take breath, my dear,” said he at last, “and inform me 
what has become of your own antipathy to running in debt? ’ 

“Tt is just as strong as ever toward running in debt for ° 
new dress, or piece of furniture, or any thing else of that sor’, 
but this is different, Here is a tide of expense which might 


“You forget, my dear, that we have not Au// 
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be turned, almost every penny of it, toward the securing of a 
home fully ten years sooner than it could otherwise be 
brought about ; now we can settle here, make any arrange- 
ments we wish without the haunting prospect of having to 
eave |t all and go somewhere else to incur the extra expense 
and trouble all over again time after time as we have hitherto 
done. Tell me that you agree to make the venture—there’s 
agoo boy!” 

Wel! we had a long talk that night, and the end of it all 
yas that we bought the pretty house and lot which we had at 
frst only meant to live in temporarily, turning in our savings 
faras (ney would go of course, and hiring the remainder of a 
friend who was quite willing to oblige us and who fully ap- 
proved of our undertaking. Of course we gave him perfect 
gcuriiy. And now we began really to enjoy life. We felt 
that every improvement was upon and increased the value of 
our own property, and we could enter into the work with 
hearty zest. 

We set out fruit trees and berry bushes in the garden, and 
laid out a generous strip for strawberries ; and the shrubs and 
plants which it had been my ambition for years to have 
around me were at last springing into prosperous growth in 
my little flower garden I could set them now without fear of 
having to move away and leave them. 

The die being really cast we found there were many things 
we could easily do without, and still miss no essential com- 
fort; and do without them we did, that we might the sooner 
feel perfectly free of the incumbrance of debt, for under any 
guise, and though incurred with the worthiest of motives a debt 
isa debt and consequently a burden. Yet there is a rut in re- 
gard to this matter into which it is easy to fall as many do, and 
journeying on there miss many opportunities of lifting from 
their shoulders that which is in reality as much of a burden 
asthe debt, i. e., the dread of leaving a family but illy pro- 
vided for, or coming to a destitute old age, without even a 
roof to cover the head. 


—Mrs. C. H. Potter. 


Original in Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUR LITTLE LADY'S WALK. 


There were crickets in the bushes 
And glow worms in the grass, 

And the crows among the pine trees 
Were holding noisy mass. 

And the harebells were a-ringing 
To greet the little lass. 


From the topmost rail a squirrel 
Winked at her with one eye; 

She laughed to see a peacock 
With saucy strut go by, 

And then an ugly hop-toad 
Made her run away and cry. 


She toddled home unsteady, 
With dilapidated look ; 

One shoe was in the brambles, 
The other in the brook ; 

Her parasol was minus 
The little wary crook. 


Her hair was all a-tangle, 
There were blisters on her nose, 
Her face was stained with berries, 
And rumpled were her clothes, 
And through her draggled stockings 
Peeped out her pink-white toes. 


Poor thing! She is so “dreadful s’eepy”’ 
The “ Sand man ”’ he went past; 

She wants some “ milk an’ cookies” 
To break the hour’s fast— 

And of the “jolly fun ” she had 


We’ll never hear the last! 
—Frank H. Stauffer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

CHILDRENS’ MOODS. 
How SHALL WE TREAT THEM? 

F I had never had but my three older children,” 
remarked a lady to me not long since,“ I 
could not have understood half the difficulties 
and discouragements of many other mothers 
in bringing up their children. I remember 
at one time how I prided myself on my 
superior management when I contrasted cer- 
tain unruly youngsters with my own three 
gentle little ones. It seemed to me entirely 
the mother’s fault, as to her falls mostly 
the training of the young child, if it grew 
up lawless and disobedient. But when my 
two boys came, it was like an invasion of 


“Goths and Vandals. Pet theories and long-established 


nursery laws were boldly set at defiance, and when, with 
the frequent help of the strong paternal authority, they 
were safely brought out of their young colt-hood, I was a 
wiser, as well as a more charitable woman in my judgment 
of others. I am now inclined to think that ‘good’ children, 
like poets, are born, not made ; that is, that more depends 
upon the in-born qualities than paternal training.” 

“ But what would your boys have been without the training? 
What do they show as the result?” 

“ Why, they are splendid fellows !”’ was the proud response, 
“and well worth all the trouble they gave us; but oh,” with a 
merry laugh, they were really ¢errib/e children.” 

So it often happens that in the same family will be found 
children of strangely opposite physique, temperament and 
character. The same rules can not be brought to bear on all 
alike. The slothful, indolent child must be urged, compelled 
to the necessary exertion, the too eager one restrained and 
held in check ; and what infinite tact and discrimination, as 
well as firmness, tenderness and patience are required to mould 
and train these diverse natures. 

As an illustration of some of these difficulties, a certain 
family comes to mind. There are four children, each entirely 
different from the other, and yet with strong family character- 
istics running through them all. The eldest is a delicate boy, 
quiet, gentle and sensitive to a degree. As a little child he 
would grow white and faint at the sight of a drop of blood 
from a pin prick. We older people can hardly realize the 
susceptibility of such a fine organization to all disturbing in- 
fluences. As an instance: One morning there seemed to be 
an electrical condition of the domestic atmosphere that as- 
cended from the basement until it pervaded the whole house. 
Mistress and maids were out of sorts. Finally it reached the 
nursery and Jamie soon gave signs of the infection. At first 
it was a troubled look on his face, then a little whimper, and 
finally the fitful, petulant cry, settling into an uncontrollable 
wail that would not be quieted; and all without any apparent 
cause. ‘The mother, with nerves all unstrung, was power- 
less to soothe her boy ; the nurse equally so, and at last, when 
he seemed almost on the verge of convulsions, a visitor of 
whom he was very fond, took him screaming and struggling 
in her arms, and carried him without a word into the cool, 
darkened parlor, where she sat down and held him firmly but 
silently until his screams ceased and only a long-drawn sob 
told of the storm that had shaken his tender soul. At last, 
when he lay quiet and exhausted in her arms, she said gently, 
“What made my little boy cry so?” 

“T don’t know,” hiding his face. 

“Well, I do.” 

He lifted his eyes enquiringly. “ What was it?” he asked. 

“Tt was an evil spirit.” 

“ Where was it?” 
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“It was there,” laying her hand on his heart. “ And it made 
Jamié very naughty.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw it in Jamie’s eyes.” 

He lay a moment considering, then drew himself up with 
wide-open eyes. 

» “Ts it there now?” 

“It is just going away, but it is there a /#tt/e dit.” 

“When it is all gone you will be so glad you will ave to 
Zaugh,—then I shall know.” 

Down went the head again, almost under her arm; then 
suddenly he sat upright and gave a little laugh—rather uncer- 
tainly at first, but with a very determined air. 

“ Now is it gone?” 

A close examination followed of eyes, mouth and throat, 
and by the time it ended Jamie was laughing gleefully over 
the discomfiture of the “ bad little spirit” that made him cry. 
Clearly, it was an evil spirit which could only have been exor- 
cised in quiet and peacefulness. It was the stillness and the 
strong arms holding him that calmed the quivering frame. 
How often do we, children of a larger growth, need the Ever- 
lasting Arms and the stillness of His peace to soothe the 
tumult in our souls. 

Lily, a younger sister of Jamie, has much the same delicate 
physique, but is entirely different in many other respects. 
Fragile as her snowy prototype, she seemed in her babyhood 
almost too delicate to bear the rude winds of this world, and 
the mother-heart held her very closely and tenderly at all times. 
So, perhaps the little one grew over-exacting and over-sensi- 
tive to any fancied hurt or neglect. Anyway she was given 
to “moods ” which came, even under the most cheerful condi- 
tions. Here isaninstance: Lily rises in the morning slowly, 
reluctantly ; eats but little breakfast, and climbs the stairs 
afterward with weary, dragging feet. 

No, she does not want to go out and play with Charley ; it 
is too cold. 

Charley calls hera “ baby ” and runs off with a whoop and a 
bang. ‘The motheris busy in herown room. Nurse has gone 
down stairs, and Lily sits, a very small “ maiden all forlorn,” 
alone, melancholy, deserted. Vain are all the allurements of 
play-house, picture books or dolls. Way down in the depths 
of her childish heart is a tiny grievance, and she is nursing it 
to keep it warm, until it shall have gained strength to break 
forth into wail and lamentation. 

The mother rocking her baby in the next room hears a 
deep drawn sigh and peeps inthe nursery. “Oh, here is 
my Lily,” she cries in most beguiling tones. “I know she 
wants to come and help mamma” Lily shakes her droop- 
ing head. Mamma reads the familiar signs but wisely re- 
frains from any apparent notice. She knows the cloud 
must burst and the rains must fall before the air will be 
clear again; so laying the favorite doll in the unresponsive 
arms she returns to her room. 

Presently she heard a sobbing sigh, then another and 
another, each increasing in volume and intensity. A troubled 
look clouds the gentle face. ‘“ My poor little girlie” she says 
softly to herself; then she opens the nursery door and beholds 
such a tragic sight. In her low chair, one arm hanging limp 
over the back, the other down at her side, sits the woe- 
begone Lily; tears streaming down her cheeks, weeping and 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“My dear child! What is the matter?” 

The answer comes brokenly, with a reproachful gaze into 
the mother’s face. 

“ | h-a-ve-n’t g-got an-y-bo-dy to wipe a-wa-y m-y ée-a-rs /” 

A world of pent-up anguish breaks forth with the last word, 
and the next moment the trembling form is in the mother’s 
arms, and the tears are wiped and kissed away until there are 


no more to come, and Lily is ready to go and be mamma’s 
dear little girl again. 

There are mothers—alas that it should be said—who in such 
a case would “ give the child something to cry for ;” but this 
mother takes the gentler, and it seems to me the wiser course. 
Certainly in the instance quoted it has proved the wiser, for, 
as physical causes lay back of the mental disturbance, with 
improved health, the child has mostly outgrown the extrime 
sensitiveness which might so easily under less judicious treat. 
ment have settled into an uncontrollable ill-temper. 

Occasions like these are often most difficult to deal with, : it 
is so hard to know just the right thing to do; and knowing, 
still harder to command one’s time and temper to do it. 

Afterward, when the fret and the worry of the day is over, 
we can see where we have failed, and there is no health in us 
because of the disquiet of our souls. 
* Would that we mothers might always so govern our children 
—and ourselves—that when the little feet shall have entered 
that way, 

*“*Thorny and cruel and cold and gray; ” 
or perchance travelled out into that dim path beyond our fol- 
lowing, we need not recall with aching hearts the many things 
we might have done and we did them not. 
—Farriet Trowbridge. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY HOME. 


The house fronts east, with trellised porch, 
Flecked with leaf-shadows, quivering fair, 
On which a rustic seat of birch 
Woo’s one to leave day’s fretting care, 
For sunset quiet there. 


A maple guards the “ corner door,”’— 
Green, glossy foliage spreading far 
Above the sloping roof. Before, 
The massive vine, through which a star 
Winks, laughing love afar! 


O restful, happy summer night! 
The glist’ning dew; birds, twittering, heard 
In echoes faint, then ceasing quite ; 
Hay-scented air and quietude ; 
Beside me one—Gertrude. 


“ Restful,” I said, for passion’s pain— 
Its hidden, feverish, aching smart— 
Is vanished now. Love, crownéd, reigns, 
And laughs to scorn the sland’rous dart 
That forced us, once, to part. 


Out from the slowly dark’ning past 
Our lives, twin-folded, henceforth glide. 
Come genial suns, skies rainbow-clasped ; 
Come wind or rain, come calm or tide, 
I still have thee, my bride! 


—Lydia Wood Baldwin. 


OYSTERS FOR INDIGESTION. 


It is not generally understood as it should be that oysters have 
medicinal qualities of a high order. They are not only nutritious 
but wholesome, especially in cases of indigestion. It is said, 
“There is no other alimentary substance, not even excepting 
bread, that does not produce indigestion under certain circum- 
stances; but oysters, never.” Oyster juice promotes digestion. 
By taking oysters daily, indigestion, supposed to be almost incura- 
ble, has been cured; in fact they are to be regarded as one of the 
most healthful articles of food known to man. Invalids who have 
found all other kinds of food disagree with them, frequently dis 
cover in the oyster the required aliment. Raw oysters are highly 
recommended for hoarseness. Many of the leading vocalists use 
them regularly before concerts and operas, but their strongest rec- 
ommendation is the remarkable wholesome influence exerted upon 
the digestive organs, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHEAP BEEF FOR DINNER. 
SoME WAYs OF PREPARING AND COOKING It. 

=e) HE popular belief that palatable results 
can only be evolved from choice ma- 
terials 1s a time-honored fallacy. Like 
some other ancient opinions, however, 
it is high season that it was swept out 
of the way, and that housekeepers 
of moderate means understood that 
dainty cookery and a limited purse are 
not incompatible. Instead of burden- 
ing their incomes and the butcher’s 
conscience by paying exorbitant 
amounts for so-called “choice cuts,” 
why do they not boldly face the situ- 
ation and pay lower prices for pieces of meat which, while 
sol! under less high sounding titles, are frequently fac-similes 
of tiose same “ best”’ pieces? 

In city and country alike, the standby is beef. No matter 
in what shape, roast, boiled, or steak, corned or fresh, it prob- 
ably appears on most tables at least twice as often as any 
other variety of animal food. ‘The busy housewife, who, with 
the best intentions in the world, roasts the “chuck rib,” sold 
to her as tenderloin, until it isa tasteless chip, or commits 
the “culinary solecism” of frying the rump steak, would pos- 
sibly sigh at the suggestion of new modes of preparing the 


food, anticipating an addition to her already heavy cares. 
She “has no time for fancy French cooking,” she would tell 
you. Another popular fallacy is that food cannot be made 


appetizing without a tremendous outlay of time and trouble. 
The few moments more of thought and labor devoted to the 
leathery steak or tough round will produce effects far exceed- 
ing the expenditure. Only really fine beef can appear on the 
table as a plain roast. 

To those who can afford to pay from twenty-five to fifty 
cents per pound for tenderloin and fillet, the following recipes 
may prove of less interest than to those whose attempts at 
good living and a pleasing variety are cramped by narrow 
means : 

LeEF A LA Mopre.—Order from your butcher a solid chunk of 
the round six or eight inches thick and weighing about seven 
pounds, from which the bone has been extracted. Bind it into 
shape with a band of stout muslin, fastening this securely with 
strong twine. This is especially necessary, as the meat swells in 
cooking and shrinks in cooling. Cut into long, narrow strips half 
a pound of fat salt pork, and thrust these perpendicularly through 
incisions made in the beef with a small sharp knife. Place these 
larioons not more than an inch apart, and be careful that the strips 
protrude a little on each side of the round. This finished, cram 
into other slits and _rub into the top of the beef a forcemeat made 
of bread crumbs and a little pork chopped fine, highly seasoned 
with allspice and mace and well wet with vinegar. Place the pre- 
pared beef in a large pot with a closely fitting top, cover with hot 
water and cook slowly for three hours. Let it cool in the gravy 
under a heavy weight. The next day, remove strings and band and 
itis ready for the table. Slice horizontally. 

ROLLED BEEFSTEAK.—Select a juicy rump steak an inch thick 
and remove the bone. Spread the steak heavily with a forcemeat 
made of finely chopped salt pork and bread crumbs, seasoned with 
parsley, thyme, sweet marjoram and a little onion. The steak well 
coated, roll it up like a sheet of paper, the forcemeat inside, of 
course, and tie securely with stout twine. Place in a dripping pan, 
half fill this with boiling water and cover closely, basting frequently. 
Cook slowly for an hour, turning once, then brown and serve, first 
clipping and removing the strings. Thicken the gravy with a little 
browned flour and pour over the meat. 

Beer A LA JARDINIERE.—Lard a five pound piece of beef as in 
the recipe for beef @ /a mode, taking the precaution to bind it se- 
curely. Put it on the stove in three quarts of boiling water and 


done, take out three cups of the liquor. Cool and skim this and 
set over the fire in a saucepan with two small onions, two turnips, 
two carrots and one cup of Lima beans. Cook these until tender. 
Fifteen minutes before removing them from the fire, add a few par- 
boiled potatoes. Dish the beef, drain the gravy from the vege- 
tables and slicing these neatly lay them about the meat, each kind 
by itself. Take a cup of the liquor in which these were cooked 
and when boiling hot, thicken with a teaspoonful of butter, rolled 
in brown flour and season well. A dash of catsup or Worcester- 
shire sauce gives additional savoriness. Pour over the beef in the 
dish, or if you prefer, serve separately. 


Pot Roast oF BEEF.—Five pounds from the rump, without 
bone. Place ina broad pot, season with pepper, salt and minced 
onion and pour over it a liberal cup of boiling water. Cover ¢ightly 
and cook slowly two hours, turning once. Remove the meat from 
the pot, place it in a dripping pan, dredging it well with flour, pour 
the pot liquor over it and brown, basting half a dozen times. Put 
the meat when done in a covered dish to keep warm while you cool 
the gravy by setting it in cold water. When the fat rises, skim off 
every particle, return the gravy to the fire in a saucepan, thicken 
with browned flour, boil up and serve. Even the coarser pieces of 
meat may be made palatable by this mode of cooking. 


MINCED BEEF AU GRATIN.—Two cups cold beef, minced fine, 
one cup mashed potato whipped light with half a cup of milk, a 
teaspoonful of butter and an egg. Put the minced beef into a 
greased pudding dish, first seasoning it well. A little made mus- 
tard or a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce is an improvement. 
Moisten it thoroughly with gravy and cover with the mashed po- 
tato, which must be entirely free from lumps. Sprinkle with fine 
crumbs and brown ina quick oven. This is an agreeable variety 
on the reappearance of the cold meat, and is very appetizing made 


from corned beef. 
—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN GOOD TIME. 


Safely swinging in the downy nest, 
Thy parent birds have built among the reeds; 
Naught is wanting for thy tiny needs, 
The sweet South Wind has come to be thy guest; 
Be happy! by his kisses soft caressed ; 
Nor murmur that thy home is ’neath the weeds. 
The blithesome breezes scatter wide the seeds, 
Until upon the far-off hill top’s crest ; 
And in the midst of pleasant village street, 
The brookside flowers with many colors shifting, 
Turn their sweet faces upward to the sky; 
When thy small wings are strong and courage meet, 
Mayst soar in air, thy God-given song uplifting, 
And soothing, with thy joy, some mourner’s cry. 


—Trene Hunt. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOLEMN SAYINGS. 


Of two evils choose—neither. 

A white lie often makes a black story. 

The hottest furnace makes the finest gold. 

Prayers and provender hinder no man’s journey. 

Sin may open bright as morning but it will end dark as night. 

He is a great man who can sacrifice everything and say nothing. 

Regret is the water with which we sprinkle the plants of our 
folly. 

Life in the stone mansion is often no happier than life in the 
frame cottage. 

Wealth brings luxuries, but luxuries do not often add greatly to 
the true joy and worth of life. : 

To find friends when we have no need of them, and to want them 
when we have are both alike easy and common. 

More hearts pine away in secret anguish for the want of kind- 
ness from those who should be their comforters, than for any other 
calamity in life. 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME SEASONABLE DISHES. 


IcEs AND IcE CREAM. 


T this season of the year, when the appe- 
tite craves cooling diet, ices are found 
very delicious and ‘refreshing, and the 
home keeper who will acquaint herself 
with the art of preparing them at home 
will find them more economical, and 
oftentimes more wholesome than when 
ordered from the professional caterer. 
Great variety may also be had, which 
not only affords an agreeable change 
and gives an additional appearance of 
elegance to the table, but from the 

purity and adie of the ingredients used will form a more 
suitable diet for general use in the family. Perfectly fresh sweet 
cream makes the most delicious ice cream, but it is not always 
attainable, and is beside very rich food for a delicate stomach ; 
therefore, an excellent substitute can be prepared of boiled 
new milk, set on ice all night, or one quart of rich cream 
may be added to half a gallon of milk. The well-beaten 
whites of eggs, (four to each quart,) mixed with new milk, 
makes a very delicate cream. Gelatine, or arrow root in 
milk will thicken and render it so rich as to be as palatable 
as cream. 


Cocoanut CREAM.—In making cocoanut cream, freeze half and 
then add the grated cocoanut. Milk should never be heated for 
pineapple, strawberry, or raspberry cream. Berry flavoring for ice 
cream should be made by allowing whole berries to stand for 
several hours, well sprinkled with sugar ; then mashed and strained, 
the juice stirred into the cream. Or, add the berries to the cream 
just before freezing. In flavoring ices it should be remembered 
that the strength, as well as sweetness, is very much diminished by 
freezing. 

When the cream is prepared pour in the freezer and pack in 
a tub of salt and ice. (The proportion should be about three-fourths 
ice and one-fourth salt.) Pack very solid, and pound with a stick. 
Begin freezing and continue to pack as required. In half an hour 
open the freezer, and scrap the cream from the sides, giving all a 
thorough beating. Freeze ice cream in a warm place; the more 
rapid the melting of the ice, the quicker the cream freezes. Ices 
may be formed in fanciful shapes by the use of moulds. After 
being frozen place in a mould and set in pounded ice until ready to 
serve. 

Some experienced housekeepers prefer the old-fashioned 
freezer, while others use, with very satisfactory results, the 
patent freezer. But this is simply a matter of choice, as very 
good ices may be made in either. 

VANILLA IcE CREAM.—One quart of rich cream, half a pound 
of sugar stirred in. Flavor with vanilla and freeze. 

Lemon IcE CREAM.—One quart each of new milk and cream, 
two cups of white sugar, the juice of four lemons; beat to a froth 
and freeze. 

LEMON IcE CREAM.—Take three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
mix in two of fresh unsalted butter, dissolve in half a gallon of new 
milk, add two well-beaten eggs, sweeten and flavor with lemon ex- 
tract and freeze. 

LEMON IcE CREAM.—Three quarts of water, six lemons, whites 
of eight eggs, a pound and a half of sugar, and one quart of rich 
milk. Mix and freeze. 

ORANGE ICE CREAM.—To one quart of milk, one quart of cream, 
squeeze in the juice of four oranges, rub lumps of sugar on the 
peel and put in the cream. Sweeten and freeze. 

Fruit IcE CREAM.—Half a gallon of new milk, one ounce of 
gelatine dissolved in cold milk and poured in, three eggs and four 
cups of sugar; mix and freeze. When half frozen add a pound of 
raisins, one pint of strawberry preserves, one grated cocoanut, one 
pound each of currants and citron; freeze. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM.—Half a gallon of cream, three cups of 
sugar and half a gallon of ripe strawberries. Let stand two hours, 
beat well and strain. Add another cup of sugar amd freeze. 
Peaches, raspberries, or any other fruit may be used instead of the 
strawberries. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM.—Half gallon of cream, two pineapples 
sliced and sprinkled with sugar, then chopped very fine and wit) 
the syrup beat into the cream; freeze as rapidly as possible and 
serve. 

CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM.—Half a gallon of rich milk, one poun: 
of sugar, whites of four eggs and two teaspoons of extract of 
vanilla, six ounces of grated chocolate mixed in a cup of milk; 
pour in a freezer and freeze very hard. 


GELATINE ICE CREAM.—Dissolve one ounce of gelatine in a cup 
of cold milk, pour it in half a gallon of new milk, beat in the 
whites of four eggs. Sweeten and flavor with extract of almonds. 
Freeze. 

CocoANnuT CREAM.—Grate two large cocoanuts, mix in half a ga!- 
lon of rich milk, the whites of two eggs. Sweeten and flavor with 
extract of pineapple and freeze. 


CARAMEL ICE CREAM.—Put two pints of brown sugar in a skil- 
let and stir until dissolved. Mix in one pint of boiling milk, coo! 
and strain; pour in half a gallon of cream and freeze. 


FRUIT FRAPEES.—Line a deep mould with vanilla ice cream. 
Fill the center with fresh berries, or fruit cut in slices ; cover wit) 
ice cream. Set in a freezer closely covered for half an hour, with 
salt and ice well packed around it. The fruit should be chille: 
but not frozen. 


Biscu1r GLACE.—Take six ounces of crisp macaroons, pound in 
a mortar, pour over a quart of cream, beat in eight eggs and two 
cups of sugar. Flavor with vanilla. Place on the fire and stir 
until thick. Cool and freeze. 

BisQUE.—One gallon of rich custard, to which add two pounds of 
macaroons and freeze. 

TuTTI FrRutTTI.—One quart of rich cream, two ounces of sweet 
almonds chopped very fine, and one pound of sugar. When haii 
frozen add a teacup of chopped raisins and citron, each, half 
pound of orange preserves ; mix well and freeze hard. 


PLUMBIERE.— Make a rich boiled custard; flavor with wine and 
vanilla. Pour in a freezer. When half frozen add pounded al- 
monds, chopped citron and brandy peaches. Have the freezer half 
full of custard and fill up with the fruit. 

FROZEN PuppING.—Take one pint of cream, the yolks of four 
eggs; make a syrup of one pound of sugar and one pint of water. 
Put on the fire. When nearly boiled stir in forty blanched almonds, 
powdered very fine, one ounce of chopped citron, two of raisins anc 
currants, one each of candied orange and lemon peel, with one 
glass of wine. Mix well and freeze. 

Pupp1NnG GLACE.—Thicken one pint of new milk with two table- 
spoonfuls of arrow root. Boil three pints of milk and pour in the 
pint already thickened. Add three eggs, three cups of sugar: 
flavor with vanilla. Stir in half a pound each of,raisins, currants, 
citron and chopped figs. Freeze hard. 

LEMON SHERBET.—To one pint of lemon juice add one quart of 
water and one pound of sugar. When partly frozen stir in the 
whites of six eggs. Freeze hard. 

LEMONADE SHERBET.—Make one gallon of lemonade. Pour 
a pint of water on an ounce of gelatine; dissolve; add a tea 
cup of boiling water; beat the whites of ten eggs with a pound 
of sugar; whip a pint of cream to a stiff froth; stir altogether and 
freeze. 

ORANGE SHERBET.—One gallon of water, one dozen oranges, 
the juice of six lemons and the beaten whites of six eggs, one 
pound of sugar. Mix and freeze. 

PINEAPPLE SHERBET.—Take one large pineapple, grate and 
mix in three quarts of water. Add four lemons and the whites of 
six eggs. Make very sweet and freeze. 


WINE SHERBET.—Dissolve one ounce of gelatine in a pint of 
cold water; add three pints of boiling water, two of wine, juice 0/ 
three lemons, and two pounds of sugar. Stir and freeze. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


ApPLE SHERBET.—Take half a gallon of fresh cider, add the | Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


juice of three lemons, and half a pound of sugar. Freeze. 

CrTRON IcE.—Slice one pound of citron; pour over it half a gal- 
jon of lemonade. Freeze. 

RASPBERRY OR STRAWBERRY IcE.—Take three quarts of berry 
juice and one of water. Make very sweet and freeze. Currant or 
cherry juice may be used. 

WATERMELON IcE.—Scrape the pulp from ripe watermelons 
and squeeze out all the juice ; sweeten, and add the whites of three 
eggs. 

WATER IcE.—To one quart of water add a teaspoonful of citric 
acid and one pound of sugar, with two teaspoonfuls of extract of 
lemon. Freeze. 

CuRRANT IcE.—Boil three pints of water and a pound and a half 
of sugar to a syrup. Skim and add three cups of currant jelly. 


Freeze twenty minutes and mix in the well-beaten whites of five | 


eggs. Freeze hard. 

TrEA IcE.—Pour over four tablespoonfuls of tea a pint of boiling 
water. Let stand fifteen minutes and strain into half a gallon of 
strong lemonade. Add the beaten whites of four eggs and a 
pound of sugar. Freeze hard. 

Fruit Ices.—Grate and sweeten apples, pears, peaches or 
quinces. Mix well and freeze. When fruit is not in season 
canned fruit may be mashed and prepared in the same way. 

—Eliza R. Parker, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AMERICAN COOKERY. 
A Worp IN BEHALF OF CEREALS. 
That America is fast becoming a land of dyspeptics is a well 
known fact. Physicians and men of a scientific turn of mind 
have for years been railing at the American mode of cooking 


and also the manner of eating in America. They object with | 
good reason to the frying and boiling methods doing service | 


for the more savory and nutritious broil. That the frying pan 
is the source of all evil worked to the American stoinach, is a 


conclusion not unjustly arrived at by these inquisitive and | 


philanthropic persons. But at any rate would it not be better 
to have fewer broils as well as fries of beef and mutton, to say 
nothing of greasy ham and, instead, a more frequent appear- 
ance on the table of the health-giving oatmeal and cracked 
wheat? It is claimed that Americans “bolt” their food too 
rapidly. This is, perhaps, too sweeping an assertion, but 
take the large class of business men who are compelled to 
dine hastily, would it not be far better for them to partake of 
grain foods, ripe fruit and milk, than to ruin their already im- 
paired digestive organs by the hasty consumption of meats 
that are boiled or fried ? 

To the average American a lunch or dinner without fve, 
fruit pie generally, would be a sacrifice they are rarely willing 
io undergo; with dyspepsia making their lives miserable, 
such a thing as dining without pie is not to be thought of. 
fruit certainly should appear more frequently on the table 
than it does. It is claimed that were ripe fruit partaken of 
more freely there would be fewer cases of sore throat and 
similar diseases. But there is more than one housewife who 
derives more satisfaction in the display of wax fruit on the 
parlor table than in an abundance of ripe fruit in her din- 
ing-room. 

It is to the American wives and mothers the appeal for a 
reform in diet should be made, as the superintendence of the 
cuisine is their natural office. Volumes of science brought 
to bear on the subject will be of no avail as long as the com- 
mon sense of the housewife is unconvinced. Let the women 
of the country, therefore, give this subject their earliest and 
best attention. Dum, vivimus vivamus, not as a race of dys- 
peptics, but as the strong, healthful, energetic people God 


and nature intended us to be. 
—Mrs. Ellis 1. Mumma. 


HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 


AND REMEMBERED WHat I LEARNED. 
VII. 


Our Reading Club has been a most gratifying success. All 
those who were invited assembled in Auntie’s cozy parlors 
on the evening named and the plan was laid before them and 
duly discussed. The plan for procuring books was as fol- 
lows: Each member paid two dollars into the general fund. 
Books were named by each member and one book was bought 
of each member’s choice while the surplus funds were ex- 


| pended in such books as the purchasing committee thought 


best. The books were bought very advantageously and 
we found ourselves the owners of a very nice little library. 
The name of each person was put on the cover of the 
book which he had chosen and he had his own selection 
first. At the end of two weeks this book was sent to the 
nearest member of the club and so there was no need of a 
librarian. We met once in two weeks and read English His- 
tory, with a taste now and then of the literature of the period, 
about which we were reading. The different members read 
different histories and gathered all the information they 
could on the subject about which we were studying. It is 
astonishing how much we have made of these evenings and 
what an amount of valuable information we have gained. 
The refreshments at these gatherings have been very simple. 
Sometimes it was a cup of coffee with nut-brown doughnuts 
as an accompaniment. Sometimes there was just a big pan of 
pop-corn, flanked by rosy apples and once there was an array 
of candies which were so nice that I will cater to the “ sweet 
earth” of the Goop HousEKEEPING family by telling you 
how they were made. 

There were delicious chocolate creams so rich that one 


| could eat very few of them, made as follows: 
Two cups of granulated sugar were put in a basin with halfa 
| cup of sweet cream. The mixture was boiled five minutes count- 
ing from the time it began to boil. Remove from the stove, flavor 
| with vanilla and stir till it can be taken into the hands. Make 
| into little balls and lay on buttered paper. Put half a cake of 
| Baker’s chocolate into a bowl and set it in the top of the tea kettle. 
| When melted drop the little balls into it, one at time; turn quickly 
with a silver fork and return to the buttered paper. 

A second rule of the cream mixture was made into little 
flat cakes on which were pressed dates, pieces of figs, Eng- 
lish walnut, butternut or hickory nut meats. The chocolate 
caramels were made as follows : 

One cup of molasses and two of sugar were put into a kettle with 
one cup of milk and half a cake of Baker's chocolate, grated. Boil 
twenty minutes, remove from the stove, flavor with vanilla and 
pour into buttered tins. When half cooled mark off in squares 
with a knife. 

For molasses candy we used three cups of amber cane mo- 
lasses and one tablespoonful of vinegar. This was boiled 
15 minutes when it was removed from the stove and a small 
half teaspoonful of soda was stirred in. When cool enough 
it was pulled and worked till white. We use no sugar for 
molasses candy since we began using amber cane molasses 
as the sugar is all left in the molasses and it needs no more, 
neither does it need so much boiling as New Orleans molasses. 

I wonder if all good housekeepers know that frozen eggs 
| may be reclaimed by dropping into boiling water and leaving 
them till the water cools. The yelk will be soft and they are 
as good for immediate use as if they had not been frozen. 
The macaroons which we made for our candy evening were 
made from the whites of two of them beaten to a stiff froth, 
powdered sugar and grated cocoanut were added till the mix- 
ture was quite stiff when it was dropped on buttered papers 
and baked till crisp. They were very nice. 


—Avel Lane. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” 


OF CONFIRMATION STRONG AS HOLY 


= N this day of “ cooking classes” 
and kitchen classics it has be- 
come a laudable ambition for the 
young ladies of the household 
to concoct dainties of more in- 
tricate construction than may 
be expected of the family cook. 
7 To prepare or superintend even 
? a simple ménu after the Parloa or 
Corson standard with the required 
attention to numberless details is a 
triumph which entitles a girl to “ dis- 
= tinguished consideration,” and after 
such an achievement she is quoted as “such a good house- 
keeper!” Yet the enthusiasm is too likely to die away leav- 
ing only occasional grand efforts on special occasion to uphold 
her reputation. 

There is a field of less exhaustive effort in which if results 
are not so brilliantly conspicuous they have a more enduring 
effect on the comfort of home and greater reflex benefit on 
the young caretaker. 

A well cooked meal may lose appreciation by being ill- 
served and hastily placed upon the table. Of more impor- 
tance than artistic china, fine napery, delicate glass, desirable 
though all these be, is that all the material used shall be im- 
maculately clean, the dishes placed upon the table in order 
and with taste as to general effect, and the minor adjuncts of 
butter, bread, etc., served to tempt the palate through the 
eye. In many comfortable households where a regular wait- 
ress is not kept yet the table is well furnished and generous- 
ly supplied, the daughters of the household can so divide the 
little cares of the table service as to find them no burden. 

First as to butter, which is so often presented in an untidy 
fashion and awkward elusive shape. A very short interval 
spared from each morning’s leisure before or after the break- 
fast hour serves to arrange the supply for the next three 
meals in a tempting form. Let Miss Edith or Miss Lucy pro- 
vide herself with a pair of grooved butter paddles, which can 
be procured at any housefurnishing store, made from hard 
wood and scored lengthwise in deep fine grooves, at from 15 
cents to 20 cents per pair. 

Care should be taken to select those of perfect smoothness 
and no splinters. Let them soak in cold salt water for ten 
or fifteen minutes before using each day. Butter for table 
use should be kept in a covered earthen jar (which has never 
been used for any other purpose) in a cold place, and, if in a 
refrigerator, with a layer of clean white muslin which has 
been wet in cold salt water, placed over the butter and the 
close-fitting lid over this to exclude all odors of other food 
kept in the ice box. When preparing for the day’s use, a suf. 
ficient quantity should be taken out on a plate and the covers 
both carefully replaced, as nothing taints so quickly as butter 
when exposed to the air. Having shaken the water from the 
paddles, place a lump as large as an English walnut on the 
grooved surface of one paddle and with the other mould it 
by a rotary motion and light pressure into a symmetrical little 
ball which will be evenly checked all over by the crossing lines 
of the paddles. When properly shaped drop lightly on a clean 
plate and take the same quantity again to repeat the opera- 
tion, making the balls as much alike in size and shape as 
possible. Ifthe butter is cold and firm it will work up rapidly 
and not adhere to the wood, nor the little balls to one another 
and a few moments will suffice to prepare enough for the day’s 
supply, which can then be set upon or near the ice, until just 
before the meal is served. 


SSS 


A simple and always attractive dish for butter, is a green 
leaf in good majolica ware (the dark coloring is preferal)le) 
on which the little mound of golden balls always looks fresh 
and tempting. Another pretty way of molding the bu'ter 
with the paddles, is in small oblong rolls half a finger lo ig, 
grooved evenly on the sides and flattened at the ends. Th se 
are especially attractive when served on the square indivi lu. 
al butter-plates in present use. An oval bread-plate is alw .ys 
effective, but its contents of more importance. To secure 
this a sharp thin-bladed knife should be kept in the bread 
crock which should have a close cover, to keep the loaf moist, 
and never be allowed to contain any pieces of longer than 
one day’s cutting, the crumbs to be removed and jar cleaned 
once a week. A small clean bread board should be kop 
beside the crock, to remove all temptation to cut the loaf on 
a bare table. Even slices of medium thickness, neatly piled, 
and, if from a large loaf, divided in the middle for the bre ik- 
fast table; very thin even slices for tea or luncheon, and for 
dinner thick squares made by cutting the slices fully two inches 
thick and then subdividing so the piece for each indivdual 
is nearly acube. The dinner bread should not be served on 
a dish, but one piece should be laid on the napkin beside each 
guest. If the old-time way is preferred for family use, the 
bread should be cut quite thick especially if served with soup. 

Another “trifle” which yet is sometimes fraught with un- 
pleasant consequence, may be found in the pitcher of drink- 
ing water, too often no one’s care, replenished haphaz:rd, 
and frequently prepared so long before the rest of the meal 
is served as to be unpalatable. 

Thorough daily cleansing of the receptacle whether of 
china or metal, and the contents freshly drawn after the 
water standing in the pipes has been run off, and, if iced, the 
pieces of ice carefully rinsed and put in with a small propor- 
tion of water; attention to these points ensures a sparkling 
refreshing beverage full of oxygen, and of which a smuil 
portion suffices to slake thirst. 

In the many cares for a household no general servant takes 
pains with these matters even if interested in them and how 
few have more than a mechanical interest in even their prom- 
inent duties. But a daughter who would be quick to detect 
shortcomings in the table service can ensure perfection in 
these matters with very little labor, and perhaps be surprised 
with the value of her effort by its results. Careful super- 
vision of the vinegar and oil cruets, that their contents «re 
fresh and in perfect order for daily use, is very important in sum- 
mer. An imprisoned “fly in the amber” of the vinegar flagon, 
is not so harmless as in the bead of a necklace or the mount- 
ing of ameerschaum! The improvidence that turns a wee\’s 
supply of oil into the table cruet risks a whole dish of sala. 

There are few dishes so accurately prepared one may )\0t 
take them cum grano salis, yet if for that “grain” one must 
dip from a salt dish which bears traces of recent use, the s.lt 
has lost its savor in the ill serving. When Miss Edith has 
taken upon herself these Jefits soins, it will naturally result 
in housewifely pride over the general appearance of the tal le. 
She will find it quite easy to precede the family ten minu es 
before the general summons to the dining room in which to 
see that there is no omission in the table furniture, that the 
dishes of hot food have been properly wiped off after re- 
ceiving their contents and have no unsightly drippings on 
cover or sides ; that the garnishes and sauces are tastefu ly 
placed, a pleasant light in the room by proper adjustmen: of 
window curtains and everything made as attractive as po-si 
ble under existing circumstances. 

Though these be “trifles light as air” they will prove 
“confirmation strong as Holy Writ” of her fitness to rule in 
woman’s kingdom—a home of her own. 


—Meta G. Adans. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GYMNASTICS AND GOOD HEALTH. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Il. 


TATISTICS, which approximate actual 
figures very closely, show a large increase 
of preventable disease. Sickness is fre- 
quently regarded as a dispensation of 
Providence, but the fact is that we are in 
a large measure responsible for our own 
well-being and for the well-being of those 
aboutus. Typhoid fever, diphtheria and 
cholera may have a chastening effect upon 
the mind but the truth remains that there 
is somewhere an unsanitary condition as 
a promoting if not a producing cause. 

Good drainage, good ventilation, and all other hygienic 
precautions belong to the class of things that it is no credit 
to have looked after, but a disgrace to allow to be neglected. 
We must have something more than these negative measures 
if we would make the most of ourselves or even successfully 
stem the tide of disease. 

“rom the nursery to the school, from the school to the 
college or to the world beyond,” says Professor MaClaren, 
“brain and nerve strain go on, continuous and augmenting. 
Late hours of rest, jaded frames, weary brains, jarring nerves— 
all intensified and intensifying,—seek in modern times for 
the antidote to be found alone in physical action,” and no 
one has done more than this eminent Englishman himself 
toward developing a harmonious system of body-building. 

There is a current impression that gymnastic work must 
consist of “calisthenics,”’ or a succession of acrobatic perform- 
ances and feats of strength, the first is a graceful though 


somewhat old-fashioned accomplishment for young ladies, 
and the other is adapted for the use of college “ cham- 
pions” and “athletes,” neither of which are of practical 
utility for the average man or woman to-day. But this im- 
pression of gymnastic work is an erroneous one, for body- 
building is a system that has health as its fundamental ob- 
ject, and every exercise not having a definite use in view 


from its performance is discountenanced. “Oh, I have ex- 
ercise enough without gymnastics,” is a remark often heard 
from those who are not confined to sedentary pursuits, and 
“exercise ” of some kind it is easier to get than to avoid. For 
a person of fair health, indeed, almost any movements that 
do not tax too heavily his powers, is better than no exertion, 
but indiscriminate “exercise” is never to be recommended 
even for the vigorous. A patient,—perhaps one with con- 
sumptive tendencies,—is ordered by his physician to exercise 
in the open air. The patient, accordingly, takes a daily walk, 
or, if of an active temperament, gets a boat it may be, and 
goes to rowing. The pure out of door air is good and so is 
the sunshine and the mental diversion. If the walk is a brisk 
one the lower third of the body profits from it and accelerated 
respiration acts favorably upon the circulation, but at best 
this does not go far enough for the individual case and if 
rowing happens to be the exercise attempted, the chest is 
contracted and an already bad tendency is encouraged. The 
chest should be broadened and deepened, and its stiffened 
walls made mobile, so that the cramped lungs may have 
plenty of space in which to work, while the rest of the body 
should be built up not at the expense of the weak part, but 
simultaneously with it. 

While the value of systematic exercise is granted it is some- 
times said of gymnasiums, and particularly of gymnasiums 
for girls, that they are “dangerous,” by which term it is pre- 
sumibly meant that in gymnastic work there is special lia- 
bility to accidents and strains. From the time that we begin 


to walk we are exposed to special dangers. If the heel of the 
shoe catches on the stairs or a false step is made, down we go 
at the imminent risk of our necks. If we step on the ice ever 
so carefully, we may yet find ourselves sprawling on the side- 
walk with a dislocated thigh. Even if we stroll out fora 
pleasant walk, a slight uneveness of the pavement may send 
us limping uncomfortably home with a sprained ankle. What 
mother knows the dangers to which her children are exposed 
when they are out of her sight? ‘They may be jumping on the 
hay in the near neighborhood of concealed pitch-forks,—and 
jumping, too, in a manner that severely jars the whole system. 
Runaway horses, broken rails, weak bridges and even bits of 
glass and stray needles continually threaten life and health. 

A well known religious journal has recently noted the false 
impressions that are given by the daily press. One might judge 
from the columns of almost any daily. paper it observes, that 
nearly every man was a thief or a desperado and that crimes and 
casualties were the rule rather than the exception. So the news 
of a gymnasium accident flies with prominent head-lines from 
paper to paper, but what of the thousands who are dying from 
weak lungs, and how about the unrelieved nervous strain of 
business and social life, and why is there no plea for the under- 
vitalized systems and for the stunted, one-sided bodies that 
we see at every turn? 

Dancing is usually considered a safe exercise for chil- 
dren, and although we would not under-rate dancing as a 
means for acquiring an easy and graceful carriage or as 
a delightful recreation it may be observed in passing that 
a teacher of gymnastics who should keep a class of pupils 
using the same set of muscles for two hours, or for half 
that time with but brief intervals of rest, would be open to just 
censure. It is not intended to ignore the dangers of gym- 
nastic work but merely to call attention to the act that any- 
where and everywhere we are liable to injury. It may come 
at the gymnasium or it may come from an ungarded move- 
ment at home or on the street, but altogether, and aside from 
the positive good to be gained from gymiasiums, there is less 
to be feared from properly conducted gymnastics than from 
almost any other form of physical action. It is, of course, of 
great importance that the teacher or director of gymnastics 
should be trained by careful study for the position. It is not 
enough to be a “ gymnast,” or to know the mere forms of lighter 
exercises. The one is not requisite and the other is pro- 
ductive of more harm than good unless there is an underlying 
knowledge of the principles upon which movements should 
be administered. 

Every city, town and village needs its gymnasium and every 
gymnasium its trained and vigilant instructor, and from these 
beginnings there may yet be shaped a national system of ex- 
ercise that shall make us not a race of artists’ models, of 
soldiers or of athletes, but of strong, well-balanced men and 
women, equipped for the duties and emergencies of life by 


sound minds in sound bodies. 
—Ffellen Clark Swasey. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That there is nothing so sweet as duty. 

That if you never try, you will never learn. 

That the fool wonders, while the wise man asks. 

That he who is above his business is beneath contempt. 

That a fretful disposition takes the fragrance out of one’s life. 

That nature sometimes makes a fool, but a coxcomb makes him- 
self. 

That life is a quarry, out of which we are to mould and chisel 
and complete a character. 

That you must put your own shoulder to the wheel and keep 
it there, for there are plenty of ruts in the road. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. MORNING CAP. i 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. A pretty cap may be made of Finlayson & Co.’s Rey 
Hararin Caccusr. Scotch drab linen crochet thread No. 60 or coarser ; it come 
in balls. 
This is so called because the This is all done in hairpin work; work four long ris of rf 
: ’ airpin work 110 loops long, then some shorter pieces aboy A 
prongs of an ordinary large hair 60 1 h 
oops long; sew them together in shape of a cap, or cate) % 
>, ap ge them together with crochet needle. Run in ribbon. 
the same are used; it is very 
strong and durable when made KNITTED SHIRT—FOR INFANT. 
of Finlayson & Co.’s real Scotch Materials—two skeins Star Light two or three thread Say. : 
white linen thread. Make a | ony, two fine bone needles. ' 
piece long as desired on the BACK. 
hairpin, then with the crochet Cast on 60 stitches, knit 72 plain rows, back and forward: 
needle, crochet a pretty head- | bind off. 
ing and edge. To work the FRONT. oo 
piece with hairpin, hold the Cast on 60 stitches, knit 16 plain rows; narrow one stitch at ‘i 
hairpin in left hand, the round | beginning of 18th, 2oth, 22nd and 24th rows for the neck. th 
part upwards, twist thread | Bind off 20 stitches for the opening of the neck ; knit rest of hy 
round left prong, pass it over | stitches on needle plain twice across, then cast on 20 stitches * 
right prong to back of hairpin, | knit 12 plain rows, then widen four stitches for the neck op ful 
and lay it over the left fore- | posite four narrowed stitches, 16 rows plain, bind off and sew we 
finger. Take up a crochet hook and draw this back thread to | sides together leaving space for sleeves. ~ 
the front under the first crossed one, and make a chain by tak- SLEEVES. eet 
ing up fresh —— ant pulling i through. Take the hook = Cast on 40 stitches and knit 4o plain rows, bind off 30, and equi 
and turn the hairpin 2 the cotton will ree be in Saye ae '€| knit 10 stitches left back and forth 20 times, bind off and is to 
nig the right bane pin to the back, hook into loop, and make sew sleeve together, after making the other sleeve, sew into tard 
a chain by drawing the cotton through, then put the hook 
3 .. | armhole, finish shirt with pretty crocheted edge. store 
through the —e on the left hand prong, and make Na chain Any of the lady readers sending to my address at East anc 
having two attaches on the book. Mahe a stitch drawing ~— Gloucester, Mass., I shall be pleased to send them a circular cuts 
ton through these two loops, so that only one loop is left. telling all about my new book of fancy work. ee 
Take out the hook, turn work * repeat from * to * —Eva M. Niles. oath 
Hairpin work that is well done, has all the large open loops : 
at the sides of a uniform length. (For aid here I am indebted THE DISCOMFORTS OF THE QUEEN ANNE OOTTAGE. “ge 
to a needle-work book published in London.) From an illustrated paper on “ American Country Dwellings” mn 
in the Century, we quote as follows: “ But why is not the Queen 
a Soa ne Anne Cottage, which in its best state at home has charmed ihe eye ( : 
Materials—Finlayson & Co.’s Real Scotch Linen thread | of many an American and thoroughly fulfilled his conception of solv’ 
No. 50, 60 or any number preferred, an ordinary hairpin, fine | what a country home should be—why is it not able, if transplanted solv 
steel crochet hook. to our own soil, to meet at least a certain class of needs? Try to the | 
Make a piece of hairpin work length required, directions | live in one, and you will see. In the winter season you wil! have war 
for same given above. snow where the Englishman has rain, and will find his pictures- Vase 
EDGE OF TRIMMING. quely complex roof a snow-trap, not a snow-shed. You will have othe 
, ; — ; far greater cold than he, and will need a plan that does not put too char 
One single crochet into a loop of hairpin work, three chain, many difficulties in the way of warming from a common center. fftex 
one single crochet into the first, one chain, one single crochet | Winter and summer you will have sunshine of a strength he knows the 
into each of fifteen loops of hairpin work, three chain, one | only in his dreams, and his house will very likely give you more . 
single crochet into first picot, one chain, one single crochet | windows than you want. And in summer you will have heat ofa = 
into second of three chain, one chain,* one double crochet | potency he would hate to know even in his dreams, and his house ve 
into a loop of hairpin work, five chain, one double crochet | Will most certainly of give you the thing you want most 0: all—a sade 
into the second, one chain,* repeat from * to * six times piazza. And again, you will very often wish to make a muc!: more it up 
more, then repeat from beginning of row. extensive use of wood than he ever makes in these mode! ) days. form 
Of course you may use your wood in place of his brick ; you may heal 
HEADING TO TRIMMING. modify his roofs, change his plan, alter his openings, and ac! your chafi 
First row—one chain, one single crochet separated by one | own however do this with the Pou 
chain, into each of three loops of hairpin work in the depth | effect of his house as nearly as you can, you will utterly spol ISH en.) 
of a scallop, one single crochet into each of nine loops, one | creation and produce a bastard thing which will — dens 
single crochet separated by one chain into each of three next | YOUr eye nor wholly meet your deeds. And this is just w’ ee ham: 
loops, one chain, one single crochet into first chain, fasten been done in a very great many cases. Tf, on the other ha: “eo prin 
the cotton off securely, and work the same in the depth of aed and 
the feeling as your helpers, instead of with imitative effort as your iy 
each scallop. : ops fetter, the result will not be the Englishman’s house at a'l, but grate 
Second row—one triple treble under the chain in the depth | something essentially different, essentially your own. Avil this Ac 
of scallop, three chain, one double treble through the next too, let us rejoice to note, is done more often and more s!\ccess pat!) 
two loops of hairpin work together, three chain, one treble | fully year by year.” use. 
through two nex eth i l 
THE key to success is to “keepour aims sublime, our eyes 
erect,” our convictions true to lofty and noble standards of liv org: 
treble through two next loops together, three chair. Repeat ing. Nicolas Gogal, the eminent Russian literateur says : ©! have seco! 
from beginning of row. pursued life in its reality, not in the dreams of the imag ation MM to b 


Third row—one treble crochet separated by one chain into 
each alternate stitch of last row. 


and I have thus arrived at Him who is the source of life. "—_Ls/a# It 
Whiting. tom: 
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Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
A CLOSET SHELF. 


HANDY TO HAVE IN THE House. 


e+. F there is anything that adds to one’s com- 
fort in an emergency, it is a closet shelf 
prepared for emergencies. ‘That is clear. 
Accidents, nervousness, sudden pain, 
midnight calls for help, parcels that want 
doing up, broken crockery or ornaments, 
all find a ready answer to their calls on 
this carefully prepared shelf. It is so 
easy to prepare and keep in order, can be 
small or large, as one decides to confine 
its contents to a few things or enlarge to 
many. I intend to give a list for the 
smallest one that I think it advisable for any one to keep, be 
she keeping house or boarding. First of all, come the things 
that are to be ready for illness, sudden or otherwise: Cam- 
phor, for faintness, headache, or a sudden attack of diarrhcea, 
alt)ough, for the latter, there is nothing equal to a tablespoon- 
ful of raw flour in a glass of cold water, to be taken in two 
doses half an hour apart. A closely covered little box of raw 
flour is easily kept on the shelf to be often renewed, lest it 
get musty. A small tin can of flour and mustard, mixed in 
equal parts, ready to make into a paste for a mustard plaster, 
is o me a pleasanter arrangement for a hastily required mus- 
tard plaster than the “mustard leaves” ready at the drug 
stores. In a little box beside this can should be old linen 
an cotton rags, for the other half of the plaster, as well as for 
cuts or bruises; also a strip of flannel a “finger” broad and 
three-quarters of a yard long, to put upon the outside of a 
cotton cloth, several times folded and wet in cold water, for a 
compress for a sore throat. Keep your case of court plaster 
in this box of rags, anda spool of white linen thread, both 
conveniently near the necessary pair of small scissors. 

Camphorated oil, which is best when made at home by dis- 
solving camphor gum in warm olive oil until no more will dis- 
solve, is invaluable for sore throats and chests, or a cold on 
the lungs. Rub in well, and there will be no cold taken after- 
wards, as there is after the old fashioned “goose grease.” 
Vaseline is good for this purpose also, as well as for many 
others that every one knows about. There is nothing, for 
chapped hands, equal to glycerine and tincture of hydrastis, 
fifteen drops of the latter to an ounce of glycerine. Wash 
the hands in warm water thoroughly and, before wiping, rub 
in « little or good deal of the mixture, according to the need. 

Tannin, a dry, greenish powder, is a great comfort where a 
sudden severe nose bleed occurs in the family. Once snuffing 
it up well into the nostrils generally ends the trouble. Tannin 
forms, with water, a good gargle for a sore throat, as it is a 
healing astringent. It is the best thing I know of for severe 
chating, especially for infants. The effect is almost magical. 
Poud’s extract of hamamelis is another indispensable for this 
emergency shelf. It is really good for nearly all the ills men- 
tioned on the wrapper of the bottle. An excellent way to get 
hamamelis is by the quart, and it is the cheaper way. On 
priciple, my emergency shelf always holds olive oil, alcohol, 
and ammonia. Hot summer days, and headaches, find me 
grateful for my bay rum bottle. 

According to my faith, I keep the twelve principle homeo- 
pathic remedies and a little book of directions for their simple 
use. My faith waxes stronger with the passing years, and my 
family is a living monument to their often efficiency. I quite 
forgot to put arnica in my remedy list, although it is decidedly 
second to tincture of calendula for cuts or wounds. Both are 
to be diluted with water when used. 

It is very pleasant to turn from the above list and point you 


| 


and well deserved. How many times you will use it if con- 
venient on its shelf. Next it should stand a bottle of stratena, 
or one of its relations in the cement family. If Clytie’s head 
comes off, or the butter dish cover breaks in two, or your 
favorite china cup gets into so many bits that it will only do 
for an ornament after a vigorous use of the cement, you will 
be glad of the remedy. A bottle of shoe polish, cr box of 
shoe paste, is a handy thing when one dresses in a hurry. 
Last, but not least, comes a ball of twine. If you are fortunate 
enough to possess a silk bag, with pretty ribbons and pair of 
scissors, to hold your string ball, it is delightful. Otherwise, 
a ball on the end of the emergency shelf, will save much hunt- 
ing for strings, and much vexation of spirit. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


THE SAILOR’S BILL OF FARE. 

The captain of a deep-water sailing vessel as a rule lives well. 
Ortolans and truffles do not grace his table, but sea-pie, scouse and 
plum-duff do. Sea-pie isa most savory dish. It is baked in a deep 
saucepan and has acrisp brown crust on the top. A sea-pie is 
made as a three or four “decker,” according to the size of the pie 
desired. The cook puts a layer of scraps of meat and small pieces 
of potatoes in the saucepan; over that he places a layer of crust, 
and then another layer of meat and another layer of crust, and so 
on until he has the requisite number of decks on the structure. 
Then all hot and juicy it is placed on the captain’s table. After a 
course of sea-pie nothing goes better for dessert than plum-duff. 
Plum-duff is flour, water, lard, a little salt and some baking powder 
to make it light. Raisins are scattered through it and it is boiled 
like a pudding. The number of raisins in the duff depends on the 
generosity of the steward. When there are not many they have 
an unpleasant way of congregating in that particular slice of duff 
which the captain gets. 

The story is told of an economical skipper who always had the 
plum-duff placed on the table between himself and the mate and 
instructed the cook to see that all the plums got in his end for he 
and the mate used to cut the duff straight across its centre each 
taking half. The mate discovered this and one day when the duff 
came on the table, he picked up the dish and looking at it critically 
said, “Isn’t that one of the plates we bought in Shanghai?” re- 
placing the plum end nearest him. “I believe it is,” replied the 
captain picking up the dish, looking at it carefully and replacing it 
in its first position. ‘“ No,” said the mate, “ we got that at Hong 
Kong” and again he turned the dish around. The captain looked 


_at the mate and the mate looked at the captain; finally the latter 


said, “Suppose we cut this duff lengthwise?” and they did. 

Lobscouse is simply wet hash, but a sea cook has a way of 
making it that is never attained on shore. Besides the peculiar 
sea dainties the captain’s table is garnished with all sorts of canned 
things and such articles of food as may be kept ona sea voyage. 
A live pig and some coops in which hens lay eggs for the cabin 
are generally carried. The forecastle lives quite differently. The 
plum-duff is apt to degenerate there into “cannon-ball pudding,” 
and the sea-pie savors of the scrapings from former dinners. 
Canned goods are replaced by “salt horse,” and a separate and 
peculiar brand of coffee, called “ sailors’ coffee,” is served up, 
sweetened with molasses.—Mew York Tribune. 
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A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
THE Crazy QUILT. 
O summer sunset give to me 
The crimson glow you shed! 
Violet give me of your blue— 
O rose give of your red! 
O parrot give me all the green 
That round your neck is spread! 
O thistle give me of your down— 
O spider weave me thread ! 
I want to make a crazy quilt 
For on my dollie’s bed! 
—Ffrank H. Stauffer. 
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WINDOW SHADES OF LIVING GREEN. 


How TO BE MADE AND PRESERVED. 


UR dining-room windows face south- 
— “= east, and in the summer months the 
\ heat and glare of the sun’s rays through 
them, are often intense, beating piti- 
lessly into our faces when hurrying 
with the forenoon’s work and dazzling 
our eyes at the noon meal, unless 
thick screens are hung before the 
upper lights of these windows. 
The lower sashes we keep thrown 
open whenever the weather will permit, and as we all object 
to “strained” air, the flies, as well as the sunshine, have it 
their own way through those wide, open lower sashes. 

Curtains get dirty and faded so quickly at these windows 
that we have discarded them altogether, depending for sun 
screens on the dense, green masses of foliage which our plants 
afford, keeping them as we do in close, and sometimes double, 
rows along the broad shelves which are fitted across the center 
of the windows. But March, of one year, brought us a new 
baby, whose claims on my strength and time were so great 
the old routine of life was wholly broken; some tasks cut 
down to their smallest minimum of absorbtion of time, and 
some so stripped of interest by reason of the enthusiastic ado- 
ration and care that little first born brought in his wake, that 
they were entirely forgotten; among them was the score or 
more of plants in the cellar. Late in April they were brought 
up from their winter quarters only to find that sharp frosts 
from which they had not been protected, had killed every life 
germ, and our pretty window pots contained only bare stalks 
and mildewed, blackened leaves. 

June followed May that year just the same as ever, though 
if a calendar month had been dropped or added, we might 
not have made note of it, baby was so engrossing. June came 
in with fierce heat and dazzling sunshine that flooded our 
bare dining-room windows with rays and belts of scorching 
light so intense we dodged and recoiled from them, keenly 
regretting that our old, beautiful screen of thick leaved be- 
gonias, wax ivy, sweet scented geraniums and rank growths 
of wandering jew, dew plant and fuchsia’s, were not for us 
that year, and long would it be before they could be re- 
placed. It was very evident we must depend on curtains 
this year, at least, to shut off the blazing sunlight from our 
dining-room. 

“ Helen, why don’t you hang a shawl or something at these 
windows? This white, hot glare is terrible!” John exclaimed 
at one noon hour, spasmodically hitching his chair again and 
again, trying to escape the cimeter-like thrust of a dazzling, 
torturing ray. “If you haven’t anything better, do fill the 
windows with green boughs ; anything to cut off this dazzling 
glare from a fellow’s eyes!” 

“Green boughs!” I caught at the idea eagerly, realizing 
what the quick spoiling of my pretty buff, Holland curtains 
would be if hung before those dining-room windows, with 
their swarms of flies which tri-weekly we swept into the kitchen 
stove with the help of insect powder, but not until they had 
sleepily buzzed themselves into an unconscious state on the 
window drapery. Oh! for screens of living green, which 
could be thoroughly and easily cleansed of dust and filth by 
shower baths in-doors or summer rain storms out of doors! 
John’s impatient exclamation led to their possibility. I begged 
of a friend a handful of little live, off shoots from her healthy 
Maderia bulbs. These green tipped little snouts I set into 
rich soil in two wide mouthed pots, giving each bulb plenty 
of room to grow and throw up green shoots. These pots were 


placed in the center of each bare window shelf. From a pile 
of rubbish waiting burning in the garden, I pulled long lengt!\s 
of grape vines, slim, flexible “water shoots,” which we: 
trimmed in early spring from the bearing vines. Of these | 
made two great circular frames,—a trellis work of whee's 
within wheels, evenly meshed together, the outer rim almost 
as broad as the window before which it was hung. The lower 
part of these great, rustic circles extended downward with » 
easy climbing distance of the thrifty, green shoots that sprai¢ 
almost magically from my Maderia pots. The rich, broy 
trellis, with its rough, pretty net work and long, fluttering 
strips of loosened, hairy bark, was not unsightly even in 
self, and when covered with living vines that seemed tryi: ¢ 
to outclimb each other in winding up and down and acri.s 
the brown wheels, and sending off scores of little waviny, 
green shoots that nidnodded from ceiling, clock and paper 
rack, it was deautiful and formed a dense, rustling mat bef« re 
the windows which even the piercing shafts of an August sin 
could not often penetrate. But there were four little corner 
ing spaces yet left in the windows through which the sun s'j]] 
glinted, and these we covered by placing on each end of plant 
shelf and on little, swinging plant brackets, fastened on eit!er 
side of upper part of windows, pots filled with thrifty mats of 
yellow myrtle from the garden and rank tufts of mullein frm 
the hill pasture. 

The myrtle, starred with tiny, golden blossoms, swept down 
from the swinging plant rests, seeming to thrive under its «\|)- 
rupt transplanting, filling upper corners with pretty, green 
fringes, and the great, velvety mulleins put their big, thick 
leaves bravely up between the sun’s rays and our eyes, t'| 
they slowly concluded ‘they were out of their element and 
brittlely crumbled into yellow dust, but not until coleus slips 
that we had rooted in view of this emergency had grown aid 
been pinched into thick, low branched plants and our green 
window shades thus kept complete. 

—Clarissa Potter. 


HOW TWO WOMEN KEEP HOUSE. 


One is a dressmaker, the other a bookkeeper, the latter from a 
comfortable country home. For a year she had endured life ina 
boarding-house at four dollars a week for board and room. It was 
all she could afford to pay out of her salary of twenty-five dollars 
per month. It occurred to her that, if she could associate a frien«ly 
dressmaker with her, the two could have a large room and possi!)|y 
afford the expense of a fire in long winter evenings, so that they 
could sew, read, or chat undisturbed. The dressmaker consenting, 
the two set out to find a room suited to their means. 

As they looked, their project grew and resolved itself into two 
rooms, and a system of housekeeping on the smallest possi! le 
scale, as an experiment. They scrimped on their summer hits 
and dresses, and bought a second-hand parlor cook-stove and a !cw 
dishes, rented their rooms very plainly furnished, in a cheap quar- 
ter, and entered on their new life. They breakfasted together and 
separated for the day, the dressmaker returning after tea. ‘| he 
bookkeeper comes home at noon, gets her simple dinner, and 
leaves the housework until she returns after six o’clock, a:d, 
shortly after, the dressmaker comes in. Half an hour suffices to 
put their small domain in order, and the evening is spent in readi:g, 
rest, or recreation. 

Gradually their rooms have assumed a cozy, home-like aspe:t: 
the dressmaker has bought a sewing-machine, the bookkeepe: a 
writing-desk; their food is of better quality at one-half the cost, 
and they are vastly happier in every way. It is two years sii ce 
they entered into this useful and friendly partnership, and ‘he 
bookkeeper’s heart is almost broken because her friend has a 
lover, who is destined some day to withdraw her from the cozy 
home. She wickedly hopes that times will be so hard that ‘ey 
cannot marry, or that Providence will send her also a lover. or 
another nice girl to keep house with, as the least compensation for 
her loss,— Detroit Times, 
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THE 0OZY CORNER. 


| /u this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 


mac an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- | 


poncnce of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
valu. to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 31. 
RUGS—AGAIN. 
Ed. or of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Mrs. C. S. Fox, who wrote the article on “ Rugs,” in No. 
27 (| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, tell me through the “Cozy Corner,” 
where I can have the skeins woven? A SUBSCRIBER. 

last GLOUCESTER, MAss. 


CARPET BUGS. 
Ed: or of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

\ill some one of your readers give a remedy for carpet bugs? 
No. 29 of your issue mentioned spirits of turpentine, but it has 
been tried here again and again with no effect. Several things will 
kill them when caught, but nothing seems to drive them away. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

STRAWBERRIES AND MAPLE SYRUP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Strawberries are delicious when sweetened with maple syrup, 


instead of sugar. The first idea is that this is an unnatural mix- | 


ture and some people who try it are determined not to overrule the 

verdict that is made before trial. Nomilkis used. The syrup, for 

me, should be rather thick. G. &. &. 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


CANDIED ORANGE AND LEMON PEEL. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I candied some orange peel, by exact directions of Catherine 
Owen, and it turned out perfect. Then I tried some lemon peel 
and did everything exactly the same except adding the juice of 
two lemons; then they came out so dry and hard I could not stick 
afork in them. Will Catherine Owen inform me where the trouble 
was, as I want to try some more. Mrs. CALEB A. WALL. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 
Ed:tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


!'a “Young Mother,” in your No. 30, will read your advertising 
pages, she will find the card of the Lactated Food, which (the food, 
not the card) I think the best Infants’ Food, for the reason that it 
is very like human milk, is easily digested and perfectly assimi- 
lated. It contains no cane sugar, and produces no hard coagula in 
the stomach; and further, it needs no higher recommendation than 
that our physicians generally prescribe it, and large quantities are 
sol all through the country, The best food, of course, is milk, 

‘but next to it comes this preparation, which is pronounced pure by 


A NEw CHEMIST. 
New YorK Clty. 


SUNSHINE CAKE. 
Ed:or of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Keplying to “A. R. W.”—Inquiry No. 23 in GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING of June 12th, I would say that Sunshine Cake is made in 


almost the same way as the well-known angel cake. ‘The mate- 
rials needed are the whites of eleven eggs and the yolks of six, one 


cupiul of flour, measured after sifting; one cupful and a half of | 


granulated sugar, measured after one sifting ; one teaspoonful of 
cream-of-tartar and one teaspoonful of orange extract. 
Beat the egg whites to a stiff froth and gradually beat in the 


Sugar. Beat the yolks well, and add to them the whites and sugar | 


and the flavor. Finally stir in the flour. Mix all the ingredients 
quickly and well, and bake in a slow oven for fifty minutes. 
The pan used should have little legs at the upper corners, so 


Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


that when it is turned upside down on the table after the baking, 
a current of air will pass under and over it. Do not grease the 


pan. - MARIA PARLOA. 
NEw YORK. 


ANGEL CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will you allow me to make the following reply to “ M. A. S.,” 
Enquiry No. 23, in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 30, who asks for an 
Exact recipe for making Angel Cake. No cake is more dependent 
on the exact observance of the rules for making it than this. It is 
necessary to use a new pan—one that has mever been greased—for 
baking it; it must have the usual tube through the middle, and, in 
addition, four bits of tin must be put on the top edge at intervals, 
so when the cake is turned bottom upwards after baking, these 
bits of tin form feet about 1% inches high on which to rest it, and 
this secures a current of air all around it while cooling; if this is 
not observed, it will be heavy. It must cool in the pan, and if you 
cannot procure one with feet as described, rest the two edges of 
the pan on soup plates, leaving the empty space between. This 
cake should be eaten the day it is made or the day after; it does 
not keep fresh longer than that: 

Eleven eggs, whites only; 144 tumblerfuls of best powdered sugar— 
granulated will do, but powdered 1s best; 1 tumbler or half pint of flour; 
1 teaspoon of cream of tartar. Sift the flour once alone, then add the 
cream of tartar and sift four times more. Beat the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, then beat into them the sugar; after this add the flour, then 
4 teaspoons of vanilla, or a little almond flavoring, stirring quickly and 
lightly ; pour into your pan and bake in a moderate oven 4o minutes. It 
must bake slowly; never shake the pan while in the oven, or while cool- 
ing, it makes it heavy. In beating in the sugar to the stiff whites, do it 
gradually, a little ata time. It is a good plan to make custard with this 
cake, as it consumes the yolks, and the two make together a nice dessert. 

CLARA HAXALL GRUNDY. 
ANGEL CAKE AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


In reply to Inquiry No. 28, I would say to M. A. S. that Miss 
Parloa’s recipe for Angel Cake as herein copied has been repeat- 
edly tried by me with unvarying success. 

The whites of eleven eggs, one and a half cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
one cupful of pastry flour, measured after being sifted four times; one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one of vanilla extract. Sift the flour 
and cream of tartar together. Beat the whites to a stiff froth. Beat the 
sugar into the eggs and add the seasoning and flour stirring quickly and 
lightly. Beat until ready to put the mixture into the oven. Use a pan 
with little legs at the top corners, so that where the pan is turned upside 
down on the table after the baking, a current of air will pass under and 
over it. (I always use the pan sold as an “‘angel cake pan”’). Bake for 
forty minutes in a moderate oven. Do not grease the pan. 

Of course, the fresher the eggs the better the cake will be. The 
white of one more egg wili make the frosting which, for angel cake 
I always make as follows: 

Quarter of a cupful of water, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, boiled 
together till white and wax like. Beat the white of an egg toa stiff 
froth and pour over it the boiling syrup. Set the bowl in pan of cold 
water and stir till cool and beginning to thicken. Pour over the cake. 

May I add a private word to you Mr. Editor, expressive of my 
delight in Goop HOUSEKEEPING and the service it has already 
been to me. I am diligently employing my leisure here in making 
up for lost time on the back numbers and only regret that I should 
have allowed a year of its career to pass before profiting by it. 
Accept my hearty congratulations and best wishes for its con- 
tinued success. ANNIE O. BALDWIN. 


WHIPPED CREAM, AND WASHING TENNIS CLOTH. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to Inquiries Nos. 22 and 27 in GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
No. 29, permit me to offer some suggestions. Whipped cream to 
be satisfactory should be from wamixed milk, beaten to the desired 
consistency by any revolving egg-beater, though a regular “ whip” 
may be used if desired. The cream should be from one cow’s 
milk and kept very cold, otherwise it separates and “ wheys” in- 
stead of piling up in snowy masses. To set the dish in which the 
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is a great assistance in hot weather. 
An excellent housekeeper who has a vast store of experience 
from which to draw, says that she has never known the most sen- 


cream is to be beaten and served, in a shallow pan of pounded ice 


sitive flannel textures to thicken or shrink under the following | 


treatment: Over Ivory, or any good soap for laundry uses, pour 
sufficient boiling water to cover the quantity of flannel to be 
cleansed. Make by beating the hot water a very strong suds, tak- 
ing care that no undissolved soap remains in the water, before 
putting in the fabric. In this case, “ Jennie Wren” should plunge 
the tennis suits in the water and “souse” up and down once or 


twice afterward, covering the tub closely, to keep in the steam | 


with any cloth convenient. 


When the water is sufficiently cool to | 


bear the hand in it, the cloth may be removed and she will find | 


very dingy water. 
and down lightly, then without handling further wring out into a 
second water which should be clear, soft, and tepid in heat. Rinse 
thoroughly in this squeezing and pressing but never rubbing. If 
still too soapy to hang out after being wrung, rinse in a third water 
also tepid and then put through the wringer, snap and dry in the 
sun, wrong side out. 

Take down, when not tuo dry, or if dry, roll in a damp sheet or 
towels, but never sprinkle. Iron as soon as possible with moder- 
ately cool irons, pressing hard on the wrong side of the flannel. 
If care is taken the flannel should look like new. The great secret 


Take the garments quickly up and rinse up | 


in my own experience is to handle flannels quickly and without | 


rubbing. To wring thoroughly dry, as any water held in the fibre 
will shrink it. A very nice way and sure, to wring woolen gar- 
ments, is torun them through the wringer between some loose 
cotton fabric like toweling, as this absorbs all the extra mois- 
ture. This is for the last wringing before hanging out. The 
last thing to remember is to iron on the wrong side. The most 
elegant Chuddah shaw] will come from this treatment looking 
like new. 

If laundry women would learn the art of ironing all gingham 
and chambery dresses on the wrong side, it would be a blessing to 
their patrons. TREBOR OHL. 


LATE DINNERS AND THEIR BENEFITS. 

If there is anything in a nation’s habits which might seem a per- 
manent landmark, it is the dinner hour, and yet this is really, among 
Anglo-Saxons at least, no more fixed in its position than a sand-bar 
at the mouth of a harbor. In England it has steadily slid on from 
the 11 o'clock dinner of Queen Elizabeth's time to the half past 
eight of to-day; and it is possible that it may by and by begin to 
go backward and become earlier again. It is not hard to remember 
when, in our chief American cities, the dinner hour of the leisure 
classes—so fur as we can be said to have any—was 1 o'clock; many 
such people at Boston still dine at 2, and others at 4, 5 and 6; while 
7, though not unknown there, still seems rather extreme. In New 
York, on the other hand, the late dinner is practically universal in 
these classes; nor can any one doubt that the tendency of all our 
cities is steadily that way. Now the late dinner has great advan- 
tages for professional and business men, since it promotes quiet, 
and therefore good digestion. Probably much of the improved 
physique which is so generally recognized among Americans is 
due to the increased habit of dining late. For’ men of the above 
classes an early dinner means a hurried dinner, while a late one is 
a leisurely one. I know men in good circumstances who for years 
took what was regarded as a regular meal “down town” at 1 o’clock 
or so, and never allowed more than 15 minutes for it; and those 


same men now dine at home, after the day’s work is over, and give 
an hour or more to the process. Of course this assumed difference 
may be pressed too far, and I remember being checked in this 
course of argument by that most dignified of women, the late Mrs. 
George Ticknor, of Boston. She heard me through, but said 
calmly: “I do not agree with you that the hour of the day has any- 
thing to do with it. I kept house for a great many years, and had 
many dinner parties at 2 o’clock. There never was any undue 
haste at my table.” I should think not, indeed! But Mrs. Ticknor 
was the last of her generation—the more’s the pity—and the lady 
of the house to-day needs all the quieting associations of the even- 


ing to secure for her guests the due decorum and repose.—7. W. | 
Higginson in Harper's Bazar. 


FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


Silver that is not in frequent use will not tarnish if rubbed in 
oatmeal. 


Cold sliced potatoes fry and taste better by sprinkling a tal le- 


| spoonful of flour over them while frying. 


To remove white spots from tables or other furniture, rub ‘he 
spots with camphor and they will disappear. 

A little borax put in the water in which scarlet napkins and r-d- 
bordered towels are to be washed will prevent their fading. 

Cloves come to us from the Indies, and take their name from ‘he 
Latin clauvus, meaning a nail, to which they have a resemblance. 

The word “obey” was left Sut of the marriage service when 
the Rev. Dr. Sunderland married President Cleveland and Mss 
Folsom. 

Straw matting should be washed with warm salt and water; wring 
out a soft cloth in it and apply quickly, not wetting the matting 
much, only enough to take out the dust and stains. 

A small barrel is a capital receptacle for soiled linen instead «{ a 
hamper. Have it well cleaned and lined with chintz; the outside 
should be either painted or covered with Turkey red. The lid must 
be covered or painted to correspond. 

Many of the 80,000 Parisian women who are away from their 
homes all day trying to earn a living, leave their small children at 


| day nurseries, where they are cared for and fed at the usual charge 


of four cents a day, or six cents for two brothers or two sisters. 
Day nurseries are scattered all over France. 

When your red table-cloth is too much worn in spots to use any 
longer on the table, cut the good parts in the shape of napkins; 
fringe them out for about an inch; if inclined to ravel easily, 0\ er- 


| cast them, and it will be many a long day before any member of 


your family will discover that they are not regular “ boughten” 
fruit napkins. 

The cleanest and most polished floors have no water used on 
them at all. They are simply rubbed off every morning with a 
large flannel cloth, which is steeped in kerosene oil once in two or 
three weeks. Shake clean of dust, and with a rubbing brush or 
stubby broom go rapidly up and down the planks (not across). !n 
a few rubbings the floor assumes a polished appearance that is not 
easily defaced by dirt or footprints. 


To clean windows, wash with lukewarm water, rub with any clean, 
dry cloth to take off the first dampness, then finish with a piece of 
chamois. A large one can be purchased for fifty cents, and it wil] 
last a life-time and save so much hard work. When soiled, wash 
in soap suds, rinse well and dry, then rub it in the hands to make 
it soft. For silver it is unequaled. Also wring it in tepid water, 
and use it to rub off the finger marks on the piano, then rub with 
a dry one. 

Pin-cushions are made in a variety of forms, and vary in size from 
five to twelve inches. They are usually filled with bran. Small yilt 
baskets are converted into pin-cushions by being filled and stuficd, 
the tops covered with satin. The Siamese twin cushion is unique; 
it is two square cushions united just at one corner, with a loop of 


ribbon across the joining, so that they appear like a bow, the. 


cushions each forming a loop. Another novelty is a pin-cushion 
like a miniature puffed ottoman, the two cushions placed cor:r- 
wise across the other. They are made in oriental patterned s'\k 
and edged with gold cord. 

Even in the most ancient times, the Scéentific American sys, 
different foreign matters were mixed with bread. In Thracia bread 
was mixed with powdered dried roots, in Syria with dried mulber- 
ries, in Egypt with whole grains. In modern times, in Swed«a, 
they add to the bread powdered dried fish; in Ireland and in | -e- 
land, moss, which, besides being nutritious, keeps the bread from 
drying; in Prussia, white clay, which contains alkali salts and 
makes bread very light; in Russia, powdered bark or finely chopped 


| straw. On the western shore of England a certain kind of seaweed 


is gathered, washed, boiled, and then baked with oatmeal flour. |n 


| Africa, powdered dried locusts are mixed with bread; in Incia, 


potatoes and pea flour, and during the famine stones ground tv 2 
fine powder. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


MAss., AND NEW CIrTy, JULY to, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited (0 extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially served to the writer. 

Posta.e stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, w.cn the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
express'y for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we bor! w from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or b: te came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retai Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News ( ompanies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
flled. !t will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas Ctty, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montrcal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


The half-holiday movement now commanding so much attention, 
not only among merchants and government officials, but among 
brokers and bankers, manufacturers and philanthropists, in short, 
among nearly all employers, employed and their friends, has some- 
thing also to say both to mistress and maid. There are households, 
indee! (most of them are found in large cities), where the servant’s 
right to a weekly “afternoon out” is claimed and conceded; but in 
the greater number of country households, holidays or half-holidays, 
whether for mistress or maid, would be an innovation indeed. 

They seem, in fact, to be almost an impossibility, there is so 
much todo! Where the mistress never spares herself, and rarely 
takes so much as an “evening out,” the overworked servant still 
has little sense of injustice, though she never finds an hour to 
herself till she finds herself in bed. Where, as is the case in far 
too many households, the “hired girl” is free to go out as soon as 
her work is done, going where she will, with whom she will, and 
returning when she will, letting herself in by the back door, of 
which she keeps the key, she would probably be the first to cry 
injustice if she were given a half-holiday every week and required 
tocome in betimes after a walk in the early evening of the other 
days. Yet the half-holiday plan is much the better one, although 
at first sight it seems to interrupt work, to curtail the freedom of 
the servant, and to add to the labor of the mistress, without, on 
the whole, increasing the sum of recreation or rest. 

Periaps the swam of either is not increased, and yet the worth 
may be. An afternoon walk in the open air, dressed in one’s best; 
that consciousness of seeing and of being seen, which the girl loses 
in the dark of evening; the company of two or three chosen friends, 
all enjoying that sense of holiday so grateful to the hard worked; 
and better still, that delicious consciousness of having earned it 
by extra diligence and forethought in the morning,—all this is 
worth {ar more, both as enjoyment and as rest, than such evening 
pleasures as are within the reach of domestic servants. On 
pleasant afternoons in spring there may be flower-hunts along the 
waysiles and in the woods, and Bridget may learn a new pleasure 


in making her kitchen gay with posies, or in presenting her mis- 
tress with a bouquet of early flowers. In autumn there might be 
nutting frolics, and a store laid up for winter evenings. In the 
summer, why should not Bridget be allowed to make up her 
luncheon basket and join “the other girls” ina picnic? And if a 
few of their “cousins” were also enjoying a holiday (as, let us 
hope, they soon may), why should not each basket hold enough 
for two, and a few “good b’ys” be invited to join the party? We 
may be sure that the tendency of such an afternoon’s pleasuring 


| would be quite as safe and far more wholesome than the evenings 


out. In the winter and on stormy days, the kitchen—shining 
in Saturday neatness, and well vanguarded by doormat, scraper, 
and broom—should be open for calls. The girls could gather to- 
gether with their needles and thimbles, the “good b’ys” could 
drop in sociably ; a generous pot of tea and a loaf of plain or raisin 
cake, made by Bridget’s own hands, would not impoverish her 
mistress, and, like bread upon the waters, it might return to her 
after zo¢ “many days,” in more loyal service and more faithful 
endeavor to do well. 

It is not Bridget only who needs a half-holiday. Her mistress 
wants it no less than she. It is a grave mistake which so many 
housemothers make to crowd Saturday so full of extra work— 
cleaning and baking, and mending and making—until midnight 
commands the needle to fall from the weary fingers. One of the 
sweetest and saintliest of the mothers of the generation now grow- 
ing old, used always to call Saturday “The Preparation Day,” 
borrowing the old Jewish designation of the day before the Sab- 
bath. Morning was given to the careful preparation of house and 
food and apparel for the holy morrow; afternoon to the prepara- 
tion of herself. Not religious preparation,—her soul was always 
ready for spiritual joy,—but she would not have a tired body ora 
jaded mind to drag upon the upsoaring spirit. The hours were 
spent in reading, in still idleness, in looking over and cutting slips 
from accumulated newspapers, in a walk, a drive, above all, in 
companionship with the children. Many a rainy afternoon was 
spent in repeating to them the poems with which her richly en- 
dowed mind was stored,—cantos of Scott, sonnets of Shakespeare 
and Milton, long poems of Goldsmith and Cowper and Dryden, 
ballads of Burns and Motherwell, the earlier poems of Longfellow 
and Tennyson, the Hebrew melodies of Bynn, the sacred songs of 
Keble or Newton or Montgomery. Many a winter afternoon was 
spent in pasting pictures into the great scrap-book, which was one 
of the institutions of the family, in learning the intricacies of the 
Chinese puzzle, or in solving the enigmas or charades of Merry’s 
Museum, the one children’s magazine of those days. Blessed 
Saturday half-holiday! Day of sweet and joyful preparation! 
Why cannot mothers and mistresses take the initiative in the new 
reform, and inaugurate such a half-holiday in all the households in 
the land? 


PERFECT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which is com- 
pleted in the present issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has attracted 
wide attention, and drawn out much commendation from our read- 
ers, and the desire to possess the serial in a compact form, for 
daily use and preservation, is so freely expressed, that we have 
decided to put it into a neat pamphlet form, and to issue it at an 
early day, to be sent to all applicants by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. This little book will have over Fifty Recipes 
for making Bread of all kinds, including Recipes for the prepara- 
tion of Yeast, and instructions, which if closely followed, will en- 
able any housewife to be sure of always having PERFECT BREAD. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


WHO IS GUILTY? 

Under this title Philip Woolf, M. D., has written one of the best 
medico-detective stories that has appeared for some time. A man 
of wealth is found dead, to appearances murdered, in his library, 
and two detectives, one a woman, are engaged to track the 
murderer. As detectives commonly do, they fully as often follow 
the wrong as the right clue. A physician is also engaged in the 
hunt, and, deep as he is, he is also outwitted, principally by a young 
and pretty lady’s maid. Through the greater part of the story the 
reader mentally asks “‘ who is guilty?” several times, suspecting 
several people in turn, and naturally settles down on the servant of 
the murdered man at last, as do both detectives,—only to be mis- 
taken in the end. The denoument is unexpected and hardly 
warranted by the surrounding circumstances. The story goes into 
probabilities a trifle, for in a country like ours, few if any 
houses are connected with distant points by underground passages, 
convenient but expensive modes of ingress; neither do detectives 
sign passes to jails with the word “detective” following their 
names. The sufferings of Miss Gower, the opium patient, are well 
discribed, the author’s professional knowledge here coming to his 
aid. The story will hold its own among the detective stories of the 
day and will find a host of readers. New York: Cassell & Co., 
Limited. For sale by Whitney & Adams, Springfield, Mass. 
Price $1. 


FLOWERS. 

“Talks about Flowers” is an octavo volume of 162 pages, illus- 
trated by numerous engravings, written by Mrs. M. D. Wellcome, 
Yarmouth, Me. The author chats about flowers ina very enter- 
taining and instructive manner. The matter treats of very many 
flowering plants, historically as well as descriptively, and suggests 
methods of culture. Useful hints are given as to the sowing of 
seeds, rooting of cuttings, window gardening, insects on plants, 
etc. Price in paper cover, 45 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

“ An Essay on Roses” was written by Mrs. Wellcome and read 
before the Maine Pomological Convention of 1881. This pamphlet 
has a great deal of sensible information to give about roses. It 
considers the classification of Roses, tells what roses to plant, gives 
suggestions as to the best mode of culture, and furnishes a list of 
the best hybrids and best ever-blooming varieties. Mrs. Wellcome 
writes with enthusiasm, and from a thorough knowledge, and a con- 
siderable experience. All lovers of roses and all amateur horticul- 
turists will find the little monograph interesting and suggestive. 
Price 10 cents. Both books sold by the author, post-paid. 


THE BUBBLING TEAPOT. 

The girl who doesn’t thoroughly enjoy the story of the curious 
experiences of Little Flossy Tangleskin must be a very dull girl 
indeed. Mrs. Champney, the author, is one of the most delightful 
of writers for young people. “The Bubbling Teapot” is not a 
fairy story, and yet it is the next thing toit. One might call it a 
dream story, for the strange adventures of Flossy all took place 
during a series of naps in the studio of an artist friend, who was 
using her asa model in painting a picture of a Breton peasant 
child. In this singular series of dreams she visited the principal 
countries of the world, and saw how the people lived, and even be- 
came one of them, jabbering Chinese as Hi-Ski, the Celestial 
maiden; driving turkeys as Babette, in Brittany; faces the snows 
of Lapland as Gudrun; and bears her part in a score of other trans- 
formations, turning, in the intervals, into a magical teapot, which 
at last is broken, and Flossy becomes herself again. The volume 
contains a number of illustrations. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price $1.25. 


MAY. 


The very breath of May blows through the pages of this delight- 
ful little volume. No month in the year has had so many worship- 
ers among the poets as May, and in the compilation of this 
volume the great labor of the editor was not to search for material 
but to select from “an embarrassment of riches.” A feature in 
each number of the series thus far has been the publication of two 
or three original poems, which give added value to the collection. 


| The original pieces in the volume are by Mrs. Mary E. \lake 
Willis Boyd Allen, Mrs. Jane G. Austen, William Hamilton 
Hayne, and Mrs. M. G. Meteyard. Most of the selections are 
familiar to readers of English standard and current poetry, by; 
there are others which Mr. Adams has unearthed from out- \f-the. 
way places, and here presents to the appreciative public. The 
volume is beautifully printed and tastefully bound. Bosto:: p. 
Lothrop & Co. Price 75 cents. 


JUNE. 
_ The seventh issue in Oscar Fay Adams's Through the Year 
with the Poets series is devoted to June, the most beautiful »onth 


of the year. The volume opens with Lowell's exquisite desc 
of the season in “ Under the Willows,” lines so full of rap: 
feeling and expression that their very reading “ mixes the 
with sunshine.” Then Holmes follows, with his tribute 
days when the returning birds flash 
“Through the deep arches of the forest halls ;” 

and Longfellow sings in the character of June. Spencer an 
rick of the older poets, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Land. 
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Irous 
blood 
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| Her- 


and 
others of a later period, Bryant, Stoddard, Matthew Arno!:|, Wil. 
liam Morris, Sidney Dobell, and a multitude of living writers, old 
and young, English and American, pay tribute to the mont! in all 


the varied forms of which poetry is capable. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price 75 cents. Special edition, nice for wedding presents, 
bound in half white vellum and pink cloth back, price, $1. 


SCRU PLES. 


Such is the somewhat non-committed title of Mrs. J. IH. Wal- 
worth’s latest, if not best, story. David Crawcour, a Louisiana 
planter and 40 vivant, becomes the guardian of Margaret Craw- 
cour, and her cousin Charles Warren, a niece and nephew. The 
latter arouses Margaret’s jealousy by his marriage. At the out- 
break of the late war, Warren joins the Union army, and, through 
the machinations of his cousin, is separated from his wife and 
daughter for a long time. Eventually recovering his dauhter, 
he passes through many privations but finally meets his wife, 
suspicions are swept away, and the troubles his “scruples ” have 
caused are ended. The story is decidedly readable. The negro 
dialect is evidently the work of one familiar with the vernacular, 
and the slight plot is well conceived. New York: Cassell « Co., 
Limited. Price 25 cents. 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. 


This bright little book, by Christina Goodwin, is intended for 
girls from fourteen to sixteen. Under the guise of an interesting 
story it gives a deal of information relative to housekeeping, or just 
that part of housekeeping which young people are capable oi tak- 
ing a hand in—sweeping, dusting, bed-making, sewing, plain cook- 
ing, with experiments in preserve and jelly making. Four young 
girls form themselves into a club, and under the direction «f the 
projector of the scheme—the mother of one of the members—enter 
upon the work with as much interest and enthusiasm as if i! were 
atennis or croquet club. The story of their meetings anc their 
failures and successes will be read with thorough enjoyment by 
girls who have an ambition to learn to do something usefi! and 
have never known exactly how to set about it. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price 75 cents. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 


The combined imaginations of Jules Vernes and Captain Mary- 
att could hardly have produced a more startling story than tat of 
the three Englishmen who cross one of the deserts of Africa in 
search of the diamond mines of King Solomon. The story is 
based upon an African legend and is filled with adventure~ of 4 
most marvelous nature, told by Allan Quartermain, an old elephant 
hunter, in a style both peculiar and humorus. H. Rider Havgard, 
the author, has dedicated the story “to all the big and littl« boys 
who read it;” and read it many of them will, with an @vidily 
seldom vouchsafed to stories of adventure. The book is one of the 
Rainbow series. New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. Price 25 
cents. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 
THE OLD TIN DIPPER. 
We sing of the old things to memory dear, 
ng old hearts, who still love to hear 
moss covered bucket that hung in the 


Fresh’! 
Of “th 
well, 
old swimmin’ hole,” 
“The old turnin’ pole,” 
igs that I have not the time here to tell. 
put no one, it seems, has a kind word to sing 
(f the old-fashioned dipper that hung in the 
sp! ig. 


And t! 


fashioned dipper with handle and crook, 
ig near the spring in a small, shady nook; 
olished like silver; O, how it did shine! 
Soft soap and brick dust 
Banished all signs of rust; 
n was left the small brown water line. 
Your cut glass and silver away I would fling, 
For a drink from the dipper that hung in the 
spi ing. 


The ol 
That h 
‘Twas 


Not ev 


As in 

[ hear 

Thro’ t 
st 


ncy I stoop with that old tin cup, 
the cool water come bubbling right up 
ie moss-covered rocks; I see the bright 
am 
Just where it runs off 
The old wooden trough 
- milk-house, where it helped raise the 
1m; 


Into t! 
cre 
Ihave 


When dipped with the dipper that hung in the 


spring. 
‘Twas . mirror I sought most in my younger 
days; 
What a bright, happy face reflected my gaze 
Inthe dipper, as filled with the pure, sparkling 
stuff, 
I drank until o’er 
My soul seemed to pour 
Tides of happiness sweet, and I ne’er got enough. 
0, that a glance in the past would yet bring 
The face in the dipper that hung in the spring! 
—Bertha E. Clauson. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S SONG. 


It is sweep, sweep, sweep, 
Though you’ve done it an hour before; 
And it’s scrub, scrub, scrub, 
Table and chair and floor. 
And you needn’t be weary a bit 
To find your labor in vain; 
Do it as well as you can to-day, 
You can do it to-morrow again. 


It is cook, cook, cook, 
‘here’s meat and there’s bread to bake; 
-ook, cook, cook, 
‘here’s pudding and pie to make. 
> buttons are always dropping, 
‘le stockings are ever to mend, 
nen in the field to look after, 
children to wash and to tend. 


is ‘ight, fight, fight, 
‘or a man in the tug of life; 
U's fight, fight, fight, 
: a clean and tidy wife. 
n can plant an acre of land, 
od gather the golden wheat, 
| get the price in his open hand, 
And the price of labor is sweet. 


ork, work, work, 
a woman’s lot; 
vork, work, work, 
If tue weather be cold or hot. 
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helped raise it too—it was fit for a king— | 
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And this is the worst of the trouble, 
She hasn’t a shilling of gain, 

And, though she may scrub and clean to-day, 
She must do it to-morrow again! 


Oh, wife, wife, wife! 
Don’t worry and fret and pout; 

Oh, wife, wife, wife! 
You are cross to-day, no doubt; 

For you know very well your labor 
Isn’t done for a shilling or two; 

Just think how happy you make us all— 
Of the love we give to you! 


Oh, wife, wife, wife! . 
If you could not cook and clean, 
Oh, wife, wife, wife ! 
What sorrow it all would mean! 
To toil for love is better than gold, 
And the way we differ is clear,— 
The work you do is done by the day, 
And mine is done by the year! 
— Texas Siftings. 
COUNTING BIRTHDAYS. 
One tiny birthday, 
And baby can walk. 
Two bonny birthdays— 
Baby can talk. 
Three merry birthdays, 
Baby can run. 
Four gala birthdays, 
Childhood begun. 
Five happy birthdays, 
Learning to spell ; 
Six sunny birthdays, 
Reading quite well. 
Seven perfect birthdays, 
Childhood is past— 
Eight joyous birthdays, 
**Girlhood at last!” 
Nine precious birthdays, 
The happiest time; 
Ten flowery birthdays, 
Life all a rhyme. 
Eleven bright birthdays, 
Never to see— 
Twelve more sweet birthdays 
So careless and free. 
Thirteen and fourteen, 
Fly away fleet. 
Fifteen and sixteen 
Maidenhood greet. 
Seventeen and eighteen, 
Halcyon days. 
Nineteen and twenty, 
Cupid’s sweet maze. 
Then swift on the wings of old time fly the years— 
Sunshine and shadow and laughter and tears, 
Springtime and summer and autumn and snow, 
Bring all at last to one level below. 
— Toledo Blade. 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 
There is a spot, though poor it be, 
By worldly gear unblest ; 
Yet, oh! ’tis all the world to me, 
My refuge and my rest! 
There love’s dear watchlight ever burns, 
Through all the clouds that come, 
And there to mine a fond heart turns, 
The light, the light of home. 


Dear home, sweet home, the peace how deep 
Thou didst, thou canst impart; 
Thy name still lingers on my lip, 
Thy light around my heart; 
I care not for the wealth denied, 
The trials that may come, 
By one dear shrine my heart can hide— 
The life, the light of home! 


Let pleasure spread her flowery wings, 
And lure to scenes of mirth, 

A sweeter song the angel sings 
That sits beside my hearth. 

Her eyes to mine their peace impart, 
Though shadows still may come ; 

There leans on mine one faithful heart— 
The life, the light of home! 


No phantom joy through life I chase, 
Though pleasures are but few; 
Thank God for one dear resting place, 
One heart that’s ever true! 
Though hollow friendship oft I meet, 
Though care and crosses come, 
Thank God for one dear refuge, sweet, 
The life, the light of home! 
— Unidentified. 


O BLESSED SLEEP! 
O blessed sleep! the rosebuds red 
That blew in sunset skies are dead. 
The night winds woo at this soft hour 
Full many a star to golden flower, 
In heaven’s dusky meads o’erhead. 


With flashing wings, now closed, now spread, 
The fireflies all the darkness thread ; 
But all things else obey thy power, 
O blessed sleep ! 


My soul casts off all doubt and dread: 
Despair beyond the stars has fled, 
And hides him in some lonely tower; 
Then fold me in thy slumberous bower, 
Where poppies droop their languid head, 
O blessed sleep ! 
—Dabney Marshall. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 
Golden head so lowly bending, 
Little feet so white and bare, 
Dewey eyes, half shut, half opened, 
Lisping out her evening prayer. 


Well she knows when she is saying 
“* Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

*Tis to God that she is praying, 
Praying Him her soul to keep. 


Half asleep, and murmuring faintly 

“If I should die before I wake ”’— 
Tiny fingers clasped so saintly— 

“*T pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 


O the rapture, sweet, unbroken, 

Of the soul who wrote that prayer! 
Children’s myriad voices floating 
Up to heaven, record it there. 

—Putnam’s. 
SOWER AND SEED. 

A kindly word and a kindly deed, 
A helpful hand in time of need, 

With a strong true heart 

To do his part,— 
Thus went the sower out with his seed, 
Nor stayed in his toil to name his creed. 


No coat-of-arms, no silken crest, 
No purple or linen about his breast, 
But royally true 
To the purpose in view 
Was his ceaseless search, and his constant quest, 
For suffering souls in need of rest. 


Feeling for others, bearing their pain, 
Freeing the fetters, undoing the chain, 
From sorrow and tears, 
He wrought the bright years,— 
Still unknown to rank, and unknown to fame, 
In letters of light God writeth his name. 
—E£illa Dare, in Inter Ocean. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING.] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 

Markets in the Metropolis have been remarkable during the past fort- 
night for their heavy stock of delicacies. Wild trout, soft shell crabs, 
prime whitebait, and an abundance of fresh caught salmon have been the 
features of fish benches. Sweetbreads are plump and tender, and spring 
lamb chops of a size, and trimming to be tempting. Goslings, ducklings, 
and broiling chickens are the choicest poultry, while curlew snipe and 
doe birds take the lead in game. The supply of fruit, foreign and do- 
mestic, is very large and handsome, and although strawberries are on the 
wane, raspberries, blackberries, whortleberries and currants, with water- 
melons, muskmelons, peaches and bough apples, arrive in quantities to 
fill their place. 

FISH. 

_Restigouche salmon run very large, weighing from 18 to 25 pounds each ; 
they must be cut for family boiling size, and cost 30 cents a pound; sal- 
mon from the Misimichi river, however, are smaller, of equal excellence 
and the same price. Chickero halibut are prime eating at present; they 
weigh from 5 to 8 pounds and cost 18 cents a pound. Bluefish are scarce, 
and are still too small for baking; they are 15 cents a pound on account 
of the heavy quantities of menhaden taken from our waters, large Dlue- 
fish, that were attracted by this food, no longer run into the old fishing 
grounds. Lobsters are declining in quantity and are 12 cents a pound. 
Shad are out of market. Long Island and New Jersey soft-shell crabs 
are considered inferior to the Chrisfield, Maryland crabs, which cost 
from 75 cents to $1 adozen. The usual supply of hard-shell crabs from 
Gravesend Bay have not appeared this season. Those in market are 
sent from Maryland, and are so damaged by transportation, that they are 
scarce and costly, selling for 50 cents a dozen. Long Island cultivated 
trout are down to 50 cents a pound. Wild trout are 3o cents a pound. 
Whitebait at this time are identical with the famous ones of Greenwich, 
England; they are g4ocents apound. Market cod and haddock are plen- 
tiful and 7 cents a pound. Sheepshead are abundant and 18 cents a 
pound. Kingfish are 30 cents, and porgies 10 cents a pound. Green 
turtle are in brisk demand and 18 cents a pound. Bass bring from 15 to 
25 cents a pound. Weakfish are small, the majority of them not weigh- 
ing over a pound anda half; they are15 centsa pound. Spanish mackerel 
cost 30 cents a pound. Fresh mackerel are out of season. Southern 
black bass will arrive July rst. Fresh caught salmon trout are 15 cents, 
and whitefish are 18 cents a pound. Frogs legs are large and 35 cents a 
pound. Crayfish cost $3.50a hundred. Clams of extra size are 60 cents a 
hundred. Small clams are 40 cents a hundred. Large hard shell clams 
are 75 cents a hundred opened. Little neck clams are 4o cents a hundred. 

SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


New Nova Scotia salmon is now the most desirable food on pickled 
fish stands. It is ro cents a pound cheaper than seasons heretofore, 
and is 50 cents a pound. Smoked eels and smoked salmon Halifax cost 
25 cents a pound. Finnan haddies are 12 cents. Extra shore ‘ No. 
1’’ mackerel are 22 cents a pound. Yarmouth bloaters and kippered 
herring are 60 cents a dozen. Smoked herring are 15 cents a bunch. 
Salt herring are 30 cents a dozen. Soaked mackerel bring from 15 to 25 
cents each. Salt mackerel cost from $1.75 to $3.75 a kit. English 
sproats are 10 cents a bunch. George’s bank codfish brings 8 cents, and 
boneless codfish 10 cents a pound. Pickled oyster crabs cost 50 cents a 
half pint bottle. Pickled mussels are 25 cents a quart. Pickled lobsters 
are 25 cents a pound. Salted shad roes are 25 cents a pair. 


MEATS. 


Hindquarters of spring lamb weigh from eight to ten pounds and are 
25 centsa pound. Forequarters are the same weight and are 23 cents a 
pound. Lamb chops are 4o cents a pound. Mutton and loin chops are 
25 cents a pound. Veal chops are 25 cents a pound also. Veal cutlets 
are 28 cents, and filet veal is 25 cents a pound. Loin veal costs from 20 
to 22 cents, and breast veal 16 centsa pound. Shoulder mutton is 1o 
cents, and leg mutton 16 and 18 cents a pound. Calves livers cost from 
60 to 80 cents each. Sweetbreads bring from 60 to 8ocents a pair. Prime 
rib roast of beef is 20 cents, and porter house roast 25 and 28 cents a 
pound. Porter house steak is 25, 28 and'30 cents a pound. Round bone 
steak is 18 cents, and flat bone steak is 20 cents a pound. Fresh rump 
beef is 15 cents a pound, and filet beef is from 60 to 80 cents a pound. 
Pork tenderloins are down to 124% centsa pound. Young New Jersey 
pig pork is 12 cents a pound. Sausages are 10 centsa pound. Loin 
pork is g cents a pound. Tub lard and leaf lard are g cents a pound. 

PICKLED MEATS. 


Smoked hams are 13 cents a pound, smoked shoulder is 8 cents, 
smoked boneless shoulder is 10 cents a pound. Boneless bacon is 13 
cents a pound. Bacon is 12 centsa pound. Corned beef is 12 and 15 
cents a pound, Pickled lambs tongues are 36 centsadozen. Cooked 


boneless ham is 20cents a pound. This is a great convenience fo: Picnic 
or yachting parties. Head cheese and blood pudding are 12 cents 
pound. Ham Bologna sausages are 14 cents a pound. French pvxs fee; 
are 75 cents a dozen. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

The prime quality of spring chickens interfere with the sales of « apons 
at 30 cents a pound. Spring broilers weigh 5 pounds to the psir and 
cost 40 cents a pound. Philadelphia roasting chickens are 28 ents a 
pound. State roasting chickens are 18 cents, and State broilers are >: 
cents a pound. Small-sized breakfast broilers are 30 cents, anc large. 
sized ones are 4o cents each. Boston spring goslings are 28 «ents 
pound, Vermont spring ducklings are 22 cents a pound. Frozen gees 
are 20 cents, and ducks and mongrel ducks are 20 cents a pound. Pha. 
delphia fowls are 15 cents, salad fowls are ro cents, and State fowls are 
14 cents a pound. Boiling turkeys are 15 cents a pound, roasting t irkeys 
are 18 cents, and Vermont mutton turkeys cost 20 cents a jound, 
Philadelphia white squabs are $4 a dozen and dark squabs are §; , 
dozen. Ptarmigan (frozen) are $1 a brace. English pheasants a:e $2 a 
brace. English snipe are $3 a dozen. Corn snipe are $1 a lozen, 
Grass plover are $2.50 and golden plover $3 a dozen. Doe birds are 5; 
cents each. Curlew snipe weigh a pound and are 50 cents each. \V’jlle, 
snipe are 30 cents each. Flight pigeons are 20 cents, and domestic 
pigeons 25 cents each. New Jersey snipe are 25 cents each. Cor 
plover cost $1.50 a dozen. Bay plover are $3 and Doewitch are $250, 
Small yellow legs are $1.50 a dozen and large yellow legs are $3 a dozen, 
Both small birds and small snipe are 75 cents a dozen. 


BUTTER, EGGS AND CHEESE. 

Orange County and the choicest Western creamery butter are 2: cents 
a pound. Excellent table butter may be had from 20 to 23 cents a pound. 
Philadelphia fancy roll butter is 35 cents a pound. Unsalted butt«r is 
centsa pound. Fall and newcream cheese is 14 cents a pound. 
12 cents last week, but again rose. 
cents a dozen. 
a dozen. 


50 
I: fell to 
Long Island fresh eggs cost 18 and 20 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania eggs bring 14 and 1; cents 


VEGETABLES. 


There are but few Bermuda potatoes left. Charleston and Savannah 
potatoes cost 25 cents a half peck. Bermuda onions have ceas:< ar- 
riving, and those on hand will probably hold out another month. They 
are 15 cents a quart. Oyster Bay asparagus is not as plentiful ai! is 30 
cents a bunch. New Jersey varieties bring 15 and 25 cents a |unceh. 
Long Island and New Jersey green peas cost 15 cents a half peck. Cu- 
cumbers are in good condition on arrival and sell 4 for 10 cents. ‘!'oma- 
toes are from Savannah; they cost from ro to 20 cents a quart according 
to quality. Virginia string beans are 15 cents a small measure. ‘Three 
heads of lettuce are sold for 10 cents. New beets, turnips and carrots 
cost 5 cents a bunch. Mushrooms are from 75 cents to go cents a pound. 
Radishes are 2 cents a bunch. Spinach ig15 cents a half peck. [gg 
plants cost from ro to 25 cents each. Cauliflowers are not large, |)ut are 
very good. They cost from 15 to 20 cents each. Spinach is 15 ccntsa 
half peck. The “spinach”? now in market is the top of new ets. 
Watercresses are 10 cents a quart. New cabbages are ro cents ea.) 


FRUIT. 


Although the crop of strawberries this season is the largest ever ) own, 
prices have ruled so low, it has been without profit to growers. This 
week will probable wind up the supply. Berries are now arriving from 
Oswego, Hudson river districts and Staten Island; they cost from 15 tu 
20 cts. a quart. The California cherry season has closed; cherri:s are 
now arriving from Staten Island, Long Island and up river localities in 
abundance; they sell for 6 to ro cts. a pound. Bough apples are not 


excellent and are $2 a barrel. Currants are rocts. a pound. (° \ose- 
berries bring from 5 to 10 cts. a quart. Whortleberries are sma | and 
poor and 15 cts.a quart. Raspberries cost from 10 to 15 cts. acup. The 


pineapple season is now at its height and it is time to preserve ' em; 
sugar-loaf pineapples cost from $12 to $15 a hundred, and are $2.25 a 
dozen; strawberry pineapples bring from $10 to $12 a hundred a1! are 
$2adozen. Watermelons from Georgia cost 50 and 75 cts each. > {usk- 
melons arrive from Cuba; they are 25 cts. each. Goose plums [rom 
California cost 75 cts. and $1.50 a box, and 20and 30 cts. a quart. {oyal 
Haitive plums arrive from the same locality, a box of twenty p unds 
bringing from $2 to $3.50. Alexandra peaches from California a © not 
prime; they sell for $1 and $2.50 a case, and are 50 cts. a dozen. Cali- 
fornia currants are 15 cts. a quart. Apricots bring from $1 to $2 @ case; 
they are 20 and 30 cts. a quart. A few small pears have come from Cali- 
fornia costing $2 a case. Cocoanuts are 65 cts. a dozen and 6 cts. «piece. 
Selected Baracoa bananas are 75 cts. a dozen; yellow bananas bring 
from 4o to 50 cts. a dozen. West India Mangoes are 75 cts. a (zen; 
yellow Mangoes are ro and 20 cts. each. Plantains bring from 3) to 7° 
cts. each. Jamaica oranges are 60, 75 cts. and $1 a dozen. Monserrat 
limes cost 25 cts. a dozen. Messina iemons are 20 and 3o cts. a dozen 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


eagfe pausing in his flight, 
Observed a pan extremely bright, 

On which within the passing hour, 
SAPOLIO fiad proved its power. 

Said hie, “for tiventy sears ox more, 
Go the oun Ive tred to soar, 
now at fast Ceah IU place 
Against its and face.” 
that fe dacted at the pan, 

And through the tin his head can, 
Aad much against his wish ow will, 
Around Mis nechy fie wears if of iff, 

In other fowl tr castise 

think some planet's ge 1¢ astray. 


A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—* Packer's PINE 
TAR Soap. daily used with warm water for bathin 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness a 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin d's- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 
young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
ive. It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time so efficacious.”— 7he Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 1886. 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
All druggists, 25 ets. per cake, or mailed post-paid. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


INFANTS ano INVAUDS 
THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For young or Delicate Children. A sure preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many lives 
where no other food would be retained. Its basis is 
SUGAR OF MILK, the most important element of 
mothers’ milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane Sugar, 
and therefore does not cause sour stomach, irritation, 
or irregular bowels. 


It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable 
the Most Economical, of ali Prepared Foods. 


Sold by Druggists—25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Send for 
pamphlet giving important medical opinions on the 
nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


The occasional application of Ayer’s 
vanced age. 


servative. I am now 50 years of age, 


Williams, Davidson College, N. C. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


The Best Hair Preservative. 


No preparation. has ever reached so 
Hair Vigor will preserve the health, high a standard of excellence, for re- 
color, and beauty of the hair to an ad- storing faded or gray hair to its original 
| color, for removing dandruff, or for pro- 
I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the @ucing a healthy and luxuriant growth 
last ten years. It is an excellent pre- f hair, as Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
My hair was gray, and fast falling out; 
and my hair is in as healthy a condition | my scalp was alsocovered with dandruff. 
as when I was 25. I use only one, After using three bottles of Ayer’s Hair 
bottle a year, and expect to continue Vigor the dandruff disappeared, and my 
to do so while I -live.—Rev. H. P. | hair became black, growing vigorously. 
| — Eva Emerson, Holyoke, Mass. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 
The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Es- 
jially desirable as an anti-dyspeptic, invigoratin 
verage, requiring no boiling. li not to be had o' 
your grocer, we will mail, prepaid, sample tin for 4oc. 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Send $1, f2: or $5 for a sample 
retail box by Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 


HOW TO GROW |Sent Free! Methods for) Get BraineRD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable the novice. Hints for the ex-| Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 

t i 3 ry it once. . o ti si 100 styles of Craz 
Refer toa Icago. y And Other Fruits. Brentwood, N. Y. Stitches enclosed in each taken. Send 40 cents 4 


Address, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
—~ 


CHICAGO. 


BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


stamps or postal note to TH BRAINER’ * 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadcl- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, an incomparavie rood. Ready for immediate 


use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- | cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 


pondence, now in the Market. sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36e. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Made and handsomely put up by the Sole Manufacturers. | CLA 
VALLEY PAPER CO., TELEPHONES SOLD. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. , Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 


their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 5 
lines private use = $2.5 
any kind of wire, and works good in —— R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The «9! 

ily 
stormy weather. It makes homes | perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 


urglaries; saves many steps, and is nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mot! «rs, 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to any 
fabric. Designs in Crewels, 


Embroidery, Braiding, and | i> ) 
Braiding, d | just what every business man andfar- | Keeps in all climates. Commended by physici:ns 
pinitial Lettre New, book; | have, | Sold everywhere. “Send for our book, The Care und 
ee | Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. Feeding of Infants. Sent free. I 


Y, the ans designs, sent on Chance for agents. No previous experience required. | 

receipt of 25 cents. i Wy 

ptof ascents. Circulars free, NORTON, Buffalo, | DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mas 
Be sure and give Briggs & | 7 

Co.'s Silk Crewel, Filoselle Gor 


“Fa, 
and Outline Silk @_ trial. 
ImporTED and in Washing CoLors.) Sample 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. @ 


(At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 


104 Franklin St., New York. one of 
But purchase of your Druggist or Grocer a bottle of — 2 
AY @0 Note, 
“Allen’s Root Beer Extract” 
() H+ > 
ens noot peer Extrac 
EMBROIPERY A 25 cent bottle of which makes 6 gallons of home made beer. 
RY & SO O 
S READ OR No trouble to make, as it requires no boiling or straining, i is 
made entirely of Roots and Herbs, such as Dandelion, Ever 
F. KNAPPE, . Hops, Sassafras, Life of Man, etc., it is will 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. a boon to temperance. vali 
sen 


UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Jpholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, ¢tc. 

ALSO 


MAKES A SPARKLING, AROMATIC AND HEALTHY BEVERiGE. iti 


Sample package of herbs from which the Extract is made, sent by mail \pon 


WinDoow sBmaDpDzsS. receipt of 25 cents. Prepared by — 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to Dare) 
e Make the air Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. SE, SEane. with | 

e undersigned has the reputation of doing - : 
class work at Seasonable prices. Personal attention, W RIG HT & RICH Agents Cloth 
given to all orders. 3 5 ie 
F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. $— 
BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING 182 Milk St., Boston, 167 Chambers St., New York, ene 
4. 
’ 4 Commerce St., Baltimore, 29 River St., Chicago. ated C 

EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR Send for Descriptive Circular. roum@ LaDtes FERRI 
CHILDREN XXX N lumina 
PATENT 6.—" 


“Our Little Ones and the Nursery.” 


Bound volume of ‘‘ CHATTERBOX,” 
And other publications. 


Special Agents for “‘ DORCAS" 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


Correspondence solicited, and estimates furnished for : 
any desired line BEST Healeh, Economy and Beaut,. of Ren 
2p ertec all ages— inj rents to Av 4 
Boston References: & Sold by leading retailers. Ask for them,’ Take no Bin lin 
= : FERRIS BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., Cloth | 
GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. COMFORT 
1S 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET \j\\\ 


BEST SPIGES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHENOL SODIQUB 


i Tate ad 
AND Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 

We sande a Specielty since of giving as _ Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries: 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or Skirt Sy rt rapidly healing the wou: d- 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea ppo er, te BURNS Cookin 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of sc CH LBL AIKS VENOMOUS STING= of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do a very _ Combines the most BITES, CUTS aud WOUNDS of erery deseripli Crit cis 
Cast os ub orders each day. siiver-Flatec TING CORSET LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and oer 
as Premiums with $5, and $10 orders. with a PERFECT kevers. 546 page 
with Geld TeaSets| SKIRT SUP- In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges frow the 
oss-F Sets 44 pieces, PORTER and is oneY EAR, OZAENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and \N- 
1 ps 11 pieces with $20 orders, and a ot the most popular and A CEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both Phys.un Sub tan 

ost of other premiums. Send us postal and mention satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH "i | med Patient, For Sain bv Drr-zgists and General De.lers. ‘ 
ng will send you illus- | and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly | 13.—" 

rated Price and Premium Lis ; 
. adapted to the present style of dress. | Writing thorough!y (cqht ; 
Washiogto co., by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. | HORTHAND;, mail or Ny. pages, 
ngton St., Boston, Mass. ARMON & CHAD New Ha | 
WICK, New Haven, Conn, | for circulate Ws Or CHAFFEE, » 
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PUBLISHERS 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PusBLisHERrs. 
W. BRYAN. D. H. SAcKetTT. W. R. BRYAN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single le Copies, ‘Ten n Cente. 


Registered at — oke Post- = as second-class mail matter. 


HOLYOKE, Mass. JuLy 10, 1886. 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING will be issued ‘ice Other Week and sent to iii 
pos-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sen! post-paid. 


‘Ne EW vy York 


Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal | 


Note, Order or Letter. 


“000 HOUSEKEEPING ‘SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months mths will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 
1.—“ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—“ TWENTY-S1Ix Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4.—“ DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—*THE CoTraGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Sens Treating 
of Kemnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Iaminated Paper 


Binding. This book and “CAmp CooKERY,” by Maria Parloa, g2 pages, | 


Cloth Binding. 

8.—“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAMP COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

9.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of “‘Ic—E CREAM AND CAKEs,” a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

to.—*M1ss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CookING ;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Crit cism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—*COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


Goop 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
15.—-Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln s “ Bosron Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 
FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 


a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of “ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List Il. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’s New Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by Jenny June; 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WoRK,”’ by “Jenny June;”’ 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT Every ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes. and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.—* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDs,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the * HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,—‘* The Secret of aGood Memory ;” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-‘*Common Mind Troubles; ” 5,-“t In 
Case of Accident; ” 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—“‘ A Boy’s WoRKSHOP;” 221 Pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
31.—*A YVEAR’s CooKEryY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.—‘* HEALTH AND HOME LIPRARY”’ complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” ‘“*The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” “In Case of 
Accident,” “* How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33——A CoMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which ‘cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, tou hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 
KENSINGTON AND LusTRE PAINTING,” ‘KENSINGTON Em- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” “‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


40.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HOuSEKEEPING is a household publication of the highest 
order.—Norwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


Goop HOouSEKEEPING is so full of good things that not an article 
should be overlooked.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is full of interesting and instructive 
reading.—Baltimore (Ma.) Episcopal Methodist. 


If Goop HOUSEKEEPING cost double, no housekeeper could 
afford to be without it—J/z/ford (Delaware) News. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model publication for the feminine 
world, and is worth double its cost.—ZLowe// (Mass.) Vox Popui. 


We know of no publication in the United States that can equal 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING for a high-toned household magazine.— 
Augusta (Me.) Age. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is in every respect the magazine that 
the name implies and no family can afford to be without it.—.)///- 
Jord (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop HOovuSEKEEPING is a journal of high literary merit, and no 
family possessing it can fail to be benefited by its suggestions — 
Albany (XN. Y.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is laden with a great variety of good 
things suited to every taste, and is indeed the housekeepers’ friend. 
Boston (Mass.) Times. 


Goop HousEKEEPING’s bill of fare is capital. The progress of 
this handsome and entertaining magazine in public favor is rapid 
and permanent.—Syracuse (VV. Y.) Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most readable magazines 
that comes to our office. The articles are all short, bright and 
well calculated to improve the housekeeping of the land.—A //any 
(\. ¥.) Post. 


One of the best of magazines for housekeepers is‘'Goop House- 
KEEPING. Every number contains valuable hints on cooking, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, house- 
hold decoration and similar topics.—Chicago (//1.) Journal. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


Hull Vapor Cook Stoves do every description of cooking that can be 
done on the largest cook stove or range, and save you the bother of dust 
and ashes. 

A delicious and wholesome article of confectionery is the genuine 
“ Original Philadelphia Caramel,’”’ made by S. C. Hervey & Co., Boston, 
Mass., and sold by confectioners. 

Wright & Rich, proprietors of New Era Coffee, 167 Chambers s'recet, 
New York, have just issued a new book descriptive of this coffee, and 
would be glad to send one to every reader of Goop HousEKEEPIN‘, if 
they will send them their address. 


Every subscriber to Goon HousEKEEPING should send to Wright & 
Rich, 167 Chambers street, New York, two cents in stamps for pos'.ge, 
and receive free of charge an illustrated history of the Island of Mont- 
serrat, which will explain to them what lime fruit juice is and what « fine 
article it is for a cool summer drink. 


As now is the time when kitchens become like ovens and the general 
desire is to have the cooking and other kitchen work done quickly and 
with as little heat as possible, we think it will be of more than pa-sing 
interest to our readers to have their attention directed to the Hull \ ipor 
Cook Stoves, manufactured by the Hull Vapor Stove Co. of Cleve\and, 
Ohio. These stoves have been in use for the past fifteen years an! are 
now known throughout the United States for their efficiency, conven ence 
and economy. This year they are being made better than ever by rason 
of improvements in the burners, to which the company have given special 
attention, and have put in a new brass foundry in order to have the most 
perfect material to work from. They make so great a variety of these 
stoves that it is impossible for us to give a description of them, )ut if 
those interested will send their address to the company, they will receive 
a catalogue giving full particulars. 
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Goop HouseKEEPING. 


Compouno Cxyecn TREATMENT. 


ghe Kational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 

All vital activity arises the medical action of 
xygen and the elements of food.” Page 9. ta 

4 Th first conditions of animal life are nutritious 
matters and oxygen introduced into the system. * * 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one — accordin 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
lons Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO., 


SPKINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets.(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 


phiet. P. O. Address, Box 558. See Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. 


SECURITY 


by our new 
, and t 


your dealer will be sent post; 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT 
WEEDSPORT, N, 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


OF ALL KINDS, 


For the Home, at the Cottage in the 
Country, the Seashore, or 
the Mountains. 


The Best ETCHINGS, of American and 
European Artists. 


ENGRAVINGS, from the most prominent 
Masters, and of attractive subjects. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, most tasteful and har- 
monious PICTURE FRAMES, CARD and CAB- 
INET FRAMES. 


Novel Leather Portes, for 2, 4, 6 to 12 Cards or 
Cabinets, 


All the celebrated ““ROGERS*’ GROUPS,” Etc 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


RAVEN 


SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


FINE 


CARAWIELS. 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 
wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA 
CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 
adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. 


Everything pertaining 


to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior 


article, except the letters of the monogram. 
confectioner te show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


To avoid imitations, ask your 


HAVE THEM BOUND 
Good Housekeeping. 


It consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy leather straps across 
the back at the top and bottom of the inside between which are stretched stout 
cords for holding the magazines. By using this Binder you can preserve 
the magazines intact, as it is not necessary to punch holes through 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you a Binding 
Case made to hold 1 volume or 13 numbers of 


them to fasten in, and any number can be easily removed 
and as easily replaced without injury. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


NEw YorRK OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its eftects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etiectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or | other water. 
y O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, 
SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY, 
OFFICES, {52s Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
w. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


THE ESTABLISH ED 
YAEFRIGERATOR 


—+ MANUFACTURED BY -+- 


D.EDDY & SON, 


-—# BOSTON.MASS.USA. #— 
ovER 160,000 tse. 


Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 
Workmanship. 
Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
Economy in use of Ice, 


For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE Best in the world for 
all purposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
— or sore hands. Send us seven 

rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


“Summer Saunterings by the B. & |.” 


196 pages, and 


—“Winnipesaukee and About there,” 


96 pages. 


Both amply illustrated ; descriptive of the Wh: te ang 
Franconia Mountains, and the Hill and Lake ( untry 
of New Hampshire and Vermont; just issued sy the 


BOSTON & LOWELL R. R. 


For the season of 1886. 


‘These books will be mailed free to any address on re. 
ceipt of six cents for eacli book to prepay pos! ive, on 
application to 


LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen’! Pass’r Agt.. 
Boston, Mass, 


“WOOD'S” PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
BOSTON. 


D0 YOU WANT 10 MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Houskeeping. 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
March 16, 1880, Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quickly and 
effectively. The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trade. 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OrFicE oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir :—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household”’ 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. I 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. 1 would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 

Most truly yours, B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Book of Berkshire, 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESSRISING THE HILLS AND HOMES OF BERKSHIRE. 


WHERE THEY ARE, WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHY THEY ARE DESTINED 
TO BECOME THE MOST CHARMING AND DESIRABLE HOMES 
IN AMERICA. 


This Book of some 300 square Duodecimo Pages, and over 40 Illustrations, and which has been in the course 
of preparation for many months contains, the following ae matter: 


A General Survey of the Region, written from an origina 


standpoint. 


An article on every Town in the County, and on seven neighboring towns, from one to thirty pages in length 


embracing all the attractions, 


he only complete list of Elevations ever published, being those of 140 pees. 


An excellent map of Roads, Railroads, Villages, Streams, Lakes, ¥ 


interest. 


ountains and many other points of 


A list of over 500 of the Choicest Drives, with Distances. 


Articles on Climate, Topography and Wild Flowers. 


Mention of every point of interest. 
Many Beautiful Descriptive passages. 


A reprint of some of the Prose and Poetry relating to Berkshire. 
A Practical Sketch of the main features of a brief tour through the region. 
In showing up Berkshire as a Summer and Autumn Resort, the book is 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 


The opinions of numerous Distinguished Writers and extensive Travelers are quoted as to the attractions of 


Berkshire. 


THE Book OF BERKSHIRE is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 


Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, 50 CENTS. 


BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, 75 CENTS. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO. Publishers, 
GREAT BARRINGTON AND HOLYOKE, MASS,, NEW YORK OFFICE, 239 BROADWAY, ROOM 28. 


ALL SENT FREE. 


Upon receipt of only 34 cents in 1-cent stamps or 
postal note we will send the Agent’s Journal. « larg: 
illustrated literary and family paper, for 3 Months, 
and to every subscriber we will send free, p:si-paid, 
all the following : 

250 Autograph album and motto verses. 
to Pieces sheet music, full size. 
26 Needlework designs. 
35 Outline patterns. 
101 Comic songs, all the popular ones. 
| 250 Riddles and conundrums. 
| 100 Puzzles, rebuses, charades and enigmas. 
| 125 Valuable money-making secrets and formulas. 
Game of fox and geese. 
| Game of **9 penny morris.” 
| $500 in contedetate money (fac simile). 
| ‘I'he mysterious oracle and 25 other games. 
| The seventh book of Moses, a great curiosity. 
| Deaf and dumb alphabet, complete. 
A model love letter. 
77 tricks in magic and legerdemain. 
The royal tablet of fate. 
Guide to innocent flirtation. 
The magic square. 
How to make a goldometer. 
The of fortune telling. 
Language of flowers and precious stones. 
The lover's telegraph. 
$5.00 prize puzzle. 
Roman cross puzze. 
Great star puzzle. 
Chinese block puzzle. 
The magic crystal. 
Psychometric charming. 
The seven wonders of the world. 
Address, AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 
nderson, Indiana. 


Box 942, 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wuirine 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all eines. Ask your sta 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


sPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy hg ee - $1.50 

Pansy 's latest book is full of intense interest. It is the story of a young girl's 
yondert i! recovery from a sickness of many years through the agency of prayer, 
and is funded strictly upon fact. 


Edited by OscaR Fay ADAMS” - - - - - - - $1.00 
quisite volume well deserves its dainty cover of white vellum, rose pink. 
with the appropriate motto, ‘* Mine is the month of roses. yes, and mine 
h of marriages.”” Many original poems find a place in its pages. and the 
s are of the choicest. A copy of it sent to Mrs. Grover Cleveland was 
santly acknowledged by the President, 

AND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN*BANKER New 
e entertaining book for summer reading has been issued this year than 
ht, keen, practical story of a pedestrian tour through England. The 
‘ournal says of it. “ One of the freshest, breeziest, most readable books 
sh travel which it has been our good fortune to come upon. ... One may | 
he book anywhere, and he will find himself reading on and on quite un- 
sly, entertained, amused and instructed, all at the same time. 


THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 


$5.00 a Year. - - 50 Cts. a Number. 
|UST THE BOOK TO TAKE UP FOR AN AFTERNOON. 
The Choicest Works of Popular Authors Issued Monthly. 


The works issued in this Library are uniformly of a high standard and may well 
come under that class of literature styled “ home fiction,” a literature that, while | 
free from the flashy, sensational effect of much of the fiction of to-day, is, neverthe- | 
ess, brilliant in style, fresh and strong in action, and of absorbing interest. It isa | 
lass that all the young folks, as well as the fathers and mothers and older 
brothers and sisters, may read with profit as well as great pleasure. | 


1. THE PETTIBONE NAME, by Margaret Sidney, author of * The 
Five Little Peppers,” etc. It is a delightful story of New England life and man- 
ners, sparkling in style, bright and effective in incident, and of intense interest. 
There has been no recent figure in American fiction more clearly or skilfull 
lrawn than Miss Judith Pettibone. Most of the characters of the book are such 
as may be met with in any New England village. 


2. MY GIRLS, by Lida A. Churchill. A story of four ambitious girls. 
Their struggles to realize their ambitions and their trials and successes, make a 
story of intense interest. 


3. WITHIN THE SHADOW, by Dorothy Holroyd. “ The most 
successiul book of the year.” “The plot is ingenious, yet not improbable, the 
character drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout one of brilliancy and 
power.”” “ The book cannot help making a sensation.”’—Boston Transcript. 


4. FAR FROM HOME, From the German of Johannes Van Derval. 
Translated by Kathrine Hamilton, A fascinating story of life and travel in 
foreign lands. 


5. GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY, by the author of “‘ Silent 
Tom.” The story is fascinatingly told. The character of Grandmother Nor- 
mandy, stern, relentless and unforgiving, almost to the last, is strongly drawn, and 
the autlior has shown much skill in the construction of the story. 


6. AROUND THE RANCH, by Belle Kellogg Towne. It is orig- 
inal, fresh, and written with great naturalness and power: its pathos is exquisitely 
touching. The opening scenes are lain in the Colorado mining regions. 


7. A FORTUNATE FAILURE, by Caroline B. LeRow. The 
author of this charming book is widely known as a successful writer of magazine 
stories In this story, the principal character is the sweet, ay om and ambitious | 
laughter of a New Hampshire farmer, who has been placed at boarding school by | 
arich sunt, where her development is traced under the surrounding Salieonees. 


8. BUT HALF A HEART, by Marie Oliver. The author has won an 
enviable reputation as a writer of the higher an purer class of fiction. This is the 


story of a girl's life, and is intense in interest, elevated in tone. 


LOTHROP'S YOUNG FOLK'S LIBRARY. 


Nothing so good and cheap is anywhere to be found. Each volume has 300 to | 
ges, illustrated. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. _ 

\mong the popular books of this series that will be delightful summer reading 
ior the Young Folks may be mentioned the following : 


KITTY KE\T’S TROUBLES, by Julia A. Eastman. 

THE TRIPLE ‘“E,” by the author of ** Yensie Walton.” 
SO AS BY FIRE, by Margaret Sidney. 

THE OLD STONE HOUSE, by Anne March (Constance Fenimore Woolson). 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE, by Miss C. M. Yonge. A story of the | 
ast _ rusade. 


PABRICS, by the author of “‘ Finished, or Not.” 
Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


ON TIMELY TOPICS. 


Heaven’s Gate. A story of the Forest of Dean, by LAWRENCE SEVERN. 
Price $1.25. The best selling work of the season. An intensely inter- 
esting story of labor troubles in Great Britain, into which enter the elements 
which are making trouble in the Queen's realm to-day, especially religious differ- 
ences ; the solution is most noble and pathetic—the master gives his life for the 
men. Many scenes equal in pathos famous pages from ** That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.”’ 


Spun from Fact. By PANsy. Price, $1.50. An important contribution to 
the psychological literature of the day ; it is in the same line of argument with Dr. 
J. M. Buckley’s paper on “ Faith Cures ” in the June Century, dealing sparingly 
in theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous array, recording phenomena, 
giving the remarkable history of a life that was really lived. 


Social Studies in England. By Mrs. SaAraAu K. BoLton. Price, $1.00. 
The author, deeply interested in the impending changes in educational and labor 
conditions in America, visited England expressly to study the aims and experi- 
ments of English legislators, teachers and reformers. This book is the result. 
Every page is crowded with facts sharply stated, and the volume is an encyclope- 
dia of information not on record elsewhere. 


A New Departure for Girls. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Price, 75 cents. 
The most Practical, sensible, and to-the-point book which has been written for 
girls for the last fifty years; a godsend to the * Helen Harknesses” of our great 
cities,tand small towns as well. That this kindly effort has reached young women 
is evident from advertisements already app2aring in the “ wanted ’’ columns of 
the Boston dailies. 


For the Young Folks’ Book Shelf. 


Two Books for Girls. 


How They Learn:d Housekeeping. By Curistina Goopwin. Price, 
75 cents. One of the fruits of the public cooking schools, has been the establish- 
ment of countless home cooking schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s 
consent, invites her particular friends into the dainty family kitchen, where the 
cook, the trained maids, and the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This volume is the history of one 
of these delightful experiments. 


Hold Up Your Heads, Girls! By ANNIE H. Ryper. Price, $1.00. A 
series of uncommon talks on common topics, giving girls fresh views of their 
studies, duties, amusements, friends and their future. Magnetic in style, but 
thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions and counsels. 


Two Books for Boys. 


What’s Mine’s Mine. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Price, $1.50. Boys like 
to read stories of men. They are given to living in the future. Here is a stirring 
story of high motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, shining ideals. 


In Leisler’s Times. By E.S. Brooks. Price, $1.50. A story of the very 


| earliest beginnings of American Indep2ndence, in which all the characters are 


from life, in which all the events recorded actually occurred, and showing the im- 


| portant parts which two boys and one girl played in our national history. 


Two Books for the Little Folks. 


In No Man’s Land. Wonder Stories, Vol. I. By E. S. Brooks. 72 draw- 
ings by Hassam. Price, $1.25. The adventures of little, wide-awake American 
Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice; the pages sparkle with transforma- 
tion scenes, pageants, tableaux, and astonishments. The wittiest child's book 
ever published. 


The Bubbling Teapot. Wonder Stories, Vol. Il. By Mrs. Lizzte W. 
CHAMPNEY. 12 page drawings by Walter Satterlee. Price, $1.25. Records of 
the 12 magic journeys and the 12 lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskin. Full of 
charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of happiness at the very end. Sure 


to be a perennial favorite. 


D. Lothrop & CO., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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HARPER’S printed diretions.” 
NEW MONTHLY Gf ot Frese 


MAGAZINE 


(No. 434) 


FOR JULY, 


CONTAINS: 


A New Portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Frontispiece ; 
The New York Produce Exchange. 
Profusely Illustrated ; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part LV. 


(NARRAGANSETT PIER, MARTHA’S VINYARD, 
MOUTH, AND ISLES OF SHOALS.) 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Richly Illustrated 
by C. S. REINHART; 


The Gunpowder for Bunker Hill. 
By BALLARD SmiIrTH. Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE; 


By RicHARD WHEATLEY. 


PLY- 


| 
Springhaven. Part 1V. | 
By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated by F. BARNARD | 


and ALFRED PARSONS; 
Singing Wings. 
By W. H. Gieson. Beautifully Illustrated by the 
Author; 
Salmon Fishing. 
By H. P. WE ts. Illustrated; 
She Stoops to Conquer. (Act V, concluded.) 
Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY; 
A Night-monkey in the House. 
By OLivE THORNE MILLER. Illustrated by J. C. 
BEARD; 
Social Studies. I. The Railway Problem. 
By Ricuarp T. ELy, Ph. D.; 
The Home Acre. Part V. 
(THE RASPBERRY.) 
By E. P. RoE; 


Dirt Pies. 
By the Author of “ Gemini ;” 


A Story. 


Bonne Maman. A Story. 
By GRACE KING; 
Ros Solis. 
By ANNIE FIELDs; 
Editor's Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 


A Poem. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOwWELILs. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


e, » Paper, Cards, &c., 
hake to the actory. 
NEWSPAPER Kelsey & Co.. Meriden, Ct. 


WANTED 
AUTOMATIC STEAM BOOKER 


Ah hold treasure and necessity, 
aad healthier_than boiling, 
broiling or roasting, Wanted byev- 
whe Sond fo This is a rare 
Send for terms at once, 
CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


FREE I will send to the readers of Goop 
yoo a sample cake of 
me RE soap for the Hair, Teeth 


Pst anda qo’. book, for 6 cts. postage. 
i. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St, Boston, } ass. 


Herbert Booth King & Brother, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


202 Broadway (first floor), next to Evening Post Bldg. 

“They have handled my advertising during the past 

few seasons to my eumalete satisfactiin. They have 

won my entire confidence. I value their services high- 

ly rae can unhesitatingly recommend them to others ” 
ANE, Furrier, 103 Prince Street. 

We have in every case been able to save from 15 
per cent. to 20 per cent. on each advertisement, an 
we shall, therefore, for ne — place ourselve en- 
tirely in their hands’ ’—JOHN REDFERN & SONS, 
Lad es’ Tailors, 210 5th ay 

*, A thoroughly responsible advertising agency. 
Scrupuiously honest, with a practical knowledge of 
correct business methods. Only reputable business 
desired. None other will be accepted. 

Special rates on advertising Schools and Colleges, 


and Summer Resorts. 
COMBINES made up into a Fine Switch for One 
Dollar. Circular, show- 
jatest style of wearing the hair. 


Fi EE. uggenheim, 303 Canal 8t., New York. 


YEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory 


oF Music. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OLDEST LARCE 
Best Equipped in th the Worl. 


100 INSTRUCTORS, 
STUDENTS LAST YEAR, 2005 


Thorcugh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Musi 
Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, I Literature 
French, German and Italian Languages, English |; ranches, 
Gymnastics, ete. 


TUITION, $5 TO $20; 
Board and Room, ‘ingluding Steam He at and 
Light, $45 t0O$75 per term. 
OURS per term, collateral advantages FREE 
Regular Students. ‘ 
FALL TERM BECINS SEPT. 9, /886. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
For Self- 


HOR ETIC SHORTHA ND. Instruction, 


Containing all the late improvements. Price. $1.40. 

pooner 25 Cts. Special instruction by mail, $6.00, 
Sone etc 

SGOODBY. Publisher. Rochester. N. Y 


Ladies Do Your 


Y (7 Good $ 


With our New ONE a 


You can SAVE MONEY by doing your own Stamping 
You can MAKE MONEY by doing it for others. 


Own Stam Ine! 


Outi 


5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 4-00 
ITAKPER’S BAZAR, 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 2.00 | 


HAKPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE L IBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks) 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks) . 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified subscriptions will be be gun 
with the current number. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Py ished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


10.00 | 


5-00 | 


1 2% in. Rose and Bad. in. 
1little Girl, 5in. high 1 bunch of Pansies, 4x5 in. 
1 Kitten, in, hi bunch Buds. 3x5 in. 
1little Butterfly ii sprig orGo igh 
llittle sprig of Daisies, 4in, hi 

1 Bird, 4x5 inches sprig of Smilax, 
1 dosign. Freewisen Branch/is ngle Buttercup. 2x2 in. 
1Stera cho lsprig of Asters. 2x3 in. 

ldesign Paco sprig Of Barberries.3in high 

tgrowin desizn of Violets, for Lamb Sains. cine ef Point Russe Stitches tu, mide” 

n esizgno req! vine 0 usse ches. n. wi 
6inches high now wGake @ esigns for Crazy 


| single’ Daisy a nd Forget emeenot, 2x2 
sprig of Bacheior’s Button, 
cluster of St raw berries, in. 
| lloprig of Forget-me-nots, in: 
bouquet of Daisies and Forget-me-nots x6 in. 
vine of Daisies and Ferns, in. wide 


With the Outfit You Can Learn the Art of the Kensingto 


Fesforate ted d Stamping, ond = your own stam ping, 


Embroider; . t n Embroidery and Stampin 
do embroidery for others ME an teach the ar ons bd Outht, doing = ping 
jand paying business ER the will be ONE outiits |, 7 
in theirown REC'D sent in a box for for 
. Get three of your friends to with you and DO 


lor Registered Letter, Postas: 


\Stamps taken. World Mant 


or P. 


5 Parchment Stamping Pat- 
terns ras size, retail cach $8.50 Teaches also How to Stamp Plush | 
nitials, size 144 in ‘eaches 

bands, Handke Felt, &e. T the 

| 1 Illustrated Book of Instruc- ington, Plush Ribbo 
in Roasington Embroid- 20/224 other stitches. Also How to Do 

elt Stamping Pad, imp, pat. The yy 
Rex pect all useful and 
Felt Tidy, en lable forstamping Hatbands, Lam) 
all ready to work, with 4 knots of and Table-Mats. Tidies, Dosis. 
235 \Towel brequins, Splus- 


Retall Value. ete 


want a good § 


you can 50. 


letter d Co. 122 Nassau St. 


iden 


tox Tia 
Sass oy and Giri 


nm Embroidery. 


in outline 
ting, 7 in. hich 
enn, 
eara 
adorn your house with hundreds of beautifular::. 


lout 


Co. 423 Nassau Street, New York 


THIS LADIES’ SPLENDID 
SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 
y] Ladies’ Stamping Outfits 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


ape! Person can readily secure twenty subscribers 
in ‘one or two hours,or inasingle «vening. If you 
Cold Watch and want to get it without mone 


see how easily you can aciubof 20. you don't cure to upa 
club yourself will you kindly hand this to some person Whom you thivk 
would like toget the watch, 48 eG Illustrated Catalogue Fre. Send 


N.Y. 
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‘Ken 
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How to Do 
PAINTING, 
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and desir- 
nds,Lam) 
» Dosiies. 
Spius- 
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8. 3x5in. 
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